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CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE DEER’S WELL. 


GeERANS returned to Towan with the samphire for Rose. He went 


in search of her at once, and found her in her own room. He was 
too agitated to observe her mood. 

‘Rose,’ he said, ‘as I began life on this day, I almost ended it. 
I have been nearer my end than I ever was on any former occasion. 
I owe my life to Dennis. Anthony let go the rope, and I was 
being whirled down to death, when Dennis arrested it, and saved 
me. He will not come in; he is washing his hands at the Deer’s 
Well. He has torn and cut them. Take him some rag. I will 
goto my mother. I do not want her to know anything about it, 
and Anthony is below.’ 

Rose looked at him with anxiety, and trembled. He did not 
kiss her ; he hurried away to his mother, afraid of Anthony Loveys 
in his stupidity letting out the danger he had been in. 

Rose got some pieces of soft old rag and a bottle of friar’s 
balsam, and, without putting on her hat or bonnet, went out 
through the old deer paddock to the well. This well lay on one 
side of the house, in a depression, with old thorn trees growing 
about it, overarching and plaiting their branches together like 
clasped fingers across the spring. The well itself was built up of 
grey lichened stones, and had originally been gabled like that 
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_ we have described at Weleombe, but many of the stones were out 
of place, and it was ruinous. Still, the trough that received the 
water was sound and free from fallen stones, and indeed from it 
most of the water used in the house was derived. As it was in 
a depression, those standing at the well were invisible from the 
house, the roofs of which and the chimney tops could be seen at 
the well, but no window commanded the Deer’s Well. 

Rose hurried down the slope over the fresh and springy turf, 
sown thick with daisy and buttercup, and found Dennis on his 
knee at the spring, holding his hands in the water to arrest the 
blood and cleanse earthy particles from the wounds. 

She turned her face away as she held out the balsam and the 
linen. ‘ Do not let me see blood,’ she said, ‘ or I shall faint. But 
tell me, are you really very—very much hurt ?’ 

Dennis stood up, and taking the rags from her hands, sopped 
them in balsam and fastened them round his fingers where most 
cut and abraded. 

‘Nothing to signify,’ he said. ‘Perhaps, now that I have 
been hurt myself, I shall have what I hitherto lacked, sympathy 
for sufferers.’ 

‘And you saved Gerans’s life! How I thank you!’ 

‘I saved my own at the same time. He nearly dragged me 

_over the edge of the cliff. I cannot fasten this kerchief round 
my hand ; would you object to do it? Youwill see no blood. The 
stains are those of balsam.’ 

He held out his right hand. The left was bound up. He had 
put the white strips over the palms and knuckles, but with the 
bound left hand he was unable to knot them. Rose took the ends, 
and drew the loose strips tighter. 

‘Do I hurt you ?’ she said, raising her blue eyes to his face. 

‘ Yes, always. But I cherish my pain ;’ his dark orbs met hers, 
and she dropped her eyes hastily. 

How pretty she was in her white dress, gathered rather high, 
according to our modern notions, below the bosom, and falling 
plain to a set of frills of the same material as the dress, at the 
bottom. About her neck was thrown a forget-me-not blue kerchief, 
tucked into her breast, where the gown was edged with a broad 
double frill, like that on the skirt. Her golden curly head was 
exposed to the full blaze of the sun, which seemed to revel in the 
tangle of burnished beautiful hairs, and produce flakes and glints 
of light and colour among them. 
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Dennis’s pulses beat. She looked so young, so girlish, so slender 
and sweet,—she could not be regarded as a married woman, with 
that childish, coquettish face, and those laughing blue eyes, and 
the little compressed cherry-red lips, that seemed made to laugh and 
kiss, and could not express a serious thought, or quiver with pain. 

Her hands trembled, for she was nervous, whilst tying the 
bandages. She felt that his eyes were on her head. 

‘It would have been well, perhaps,’ said Dennis, ‘if we had 
both gone over the edge together, Gerans and I, and so there had 
been at once an end of two broken lives.’ 

‘ Broken !’ she glanced up surprised, caught his deep look again, 
and resumed her work on his hand, with her eyes on the rag. 

‘ Broken and miserable,’ he said. 

‘I know,’ said Rose, ‘that you have had many disappointments. 
I know that you have not been appreciated according to your 
merits, and that you are unhappy, because disappointed ; but 
Gerans—why should you speak of him as having a broken life ?’ 

‘Because, where he looked for happiness, he met with dis- 
appointment.’ 

Then the blood shot through every artery of Rose’s body, and 
crimsoned her face and throat and temples. Her fresh lips 
tightened and lost their cherry redness. She misunderstood him. 
She thought he meant that Gerans had loved Loveday, but had 
been unable to marry her, perhaps because his father would not 
permit it. He had taken herself because old Hender Gaverock 
had ordered him ; but he could not draw his heart away from Love- 
day, therefore he was miserable, and his life broken. 

Penhalligan, who watched her intently, saw the tumult in her 
soul, and misinterpreted it. He thought that in it he saw an 
acknowledgment that he was right. She did not love, she did 
not even care for Gerans, to whom she was fatally linked. What 
had been her first words on coming to him? Had she not spoken 
to him of himself, and only afterwards of Gerans? To his 
passion-distorted mind, such a small matter as this had its 
significance. 

‘ Loveday > began Rose, and then the words died away on 
her lips. She trembled. She let go the bandage, which was now 
tied. She did not look up, she clasped her hands before her, and 
watched the water that flowed away from the Deer’s Well. 

‘ Loveday,’ said Dennis after a pause, ‘ Loveday is going away. 
She leaves Nantsillan and me for a twelvemonth.’ 
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‘Loveday going !’ exclaimed Rose in surprise, and with a leap 
of her heart in pleasure. 

‘Yes,’ he answered. ‘ Loveday is going away—directly. You 
will not see her again for a year.’ 

‘ But—why ?—for what reason ?’ 

‘The Squire wishes it. He has extorted from her a promise 
that she will go.’ 

‘But why ?—tell me, why?’ 

‘Squire Gaverock has his reasons. If he has not mentioned 
them to you, it is not for me to repeat them.’ 

Rose said no more. She stood, buried in thought, and now 
there was no laughter in her eyes, no dimples in her soft cheeks, 
little colour in them, and the merry lips were agitated with 
distress. 

‘The Squire thought it best that she should go. So do I.’ 

‘And Gerans?’ 

‘He was not consulted.’ 

She understood the reason of the banishment of Loveday; she 
could see all as clearly as though she had been told everything. The 
Squire had discovered, what was obvious to her, that Gerans was 
still attached to Dennis’s sister ; therefore for Loveday’s sake, for the 
sake of Gerans, and of herself, Rose, he had advised that she should 
go. Then it was to be hoped that, in her absence, Gerans would 
cease to think of her, and that his heart would incline to his wife. 

It was unfortunate that Rose had not been told of the marriage 
to Constantine. Gerans had not confided it to her, because he 
did not feel justified in doing so against the wishes of Loveday, 
and when the old Squire heard of it, ‘ Not a word to Rose,’ he said, 
‘or her wagging tongue will publish what I want to keep quiet. 
I know women too well to entrust them with secrets.’ 

Rose was hurt, and was incensed. The tears welled up into 
her eyes, and her bosom heaved fast; but she tried to conceal 
her emotion from Dennis, or, at least, to disguise the occasion 
of it. 

‘This is very hard upon you,’ she said; ‘ what will you do 
without your sister to keep house for you ?’” 

‘I have had harder things to bear than that,’ said Dennis. 

She was struggling with herself. She tried hard to control 
her agitation; but she was unaccustomed to self-restraint. 

‘When is Loveday going?’ she asked, with a fluttering mouth, 
and a voice full of tears, 
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‘In two days—at latest. To-morrow if she can. She has 
already written to her cousin at Exeter to expect her.’ 

She put up her hands to her mouth, and pressed her knuckles 
to her lips to arrest their quivering. 

‘There is that matter of the piano,’ said Dennis. ‘ Loveday 
undertook to repay the sum you advanced upon it. She will be 
better able to do so now than if she remained here. She will 
look out for a situation in which she can earn some money, a 
situation suitable for a gentlewoman,’ he explained. 

‘ Say nothing about that,’ entreated Rose, putting out her hand 
to wave away all mention of money. Then a great sob burst from 
her bosom, and she gave way to a flood of tears. ‘I am so un- 
happy! so unhappy !’ she gasped, to excuse this outbreak. 

Then Dennis seized her hand, drew her to him, clasped her 
in his arms, and kissed her lips and wet cheeks, fiercely, 
passionately. 

Rose recovered herself, and strove with him, crying, ‘ Let go! 
Leave me!’ flaming in her cheeks, and drawing back. Then both 
heard acry. Dennis relaxed his grasp of her, and both, looking 
up, saw Loveday standing on the path that descended to the well, 
standing as one frozen. 

Rose shook herself free and fled past Loveday, without a word, 
and ran into the house, to her own room, and locked herself in. 
Dennis turned deadly white. ‘Peeping, prying again!’ he said; 
*T shall count the hours till I see your back.’ As he went by he 
thrust her from him roughly, with a look so angry, so charged 
with dislike, that Loveday covered her face and moaned. She 
was too deeply wounded and shamed to weep. 

Loveday had come to Towan to see Mrs. Gaverock and to 
break to her as gently as she could her approaching departure. 
She knew that the old lady would feel the loss of her very keenly, 
and she was afraid of her hearing that she was going from other 
lips than her own. Whilst she was at Towan, Gerans told her that 
her brother had cut his hands badly, and was washing them at the 
Deer’s Well. Then, anxious to know the extent of his hurt, she 
ran to find him, and arrived at the moment when he had clasped 
Rose to his heart and was kissing her. 

It was some time before she could sufficiently recover herselt 
to walk home, and then a numbness was on her brain, and a chill 
at her heart, such as no trouble had brought heretofore. 

When Rose was alone in her room, she threw herself in a chair 
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by her bed, laid her hands folded on the bed and her face on her 
hands, and wept long and convulsively. She hardly knew what 
had happened, her brain was in a whirl. But after an hour, when 
the storm of her grief and shame had spent itself, she was able to 
recollect all that had passed. She poured water into her basin, 
and washed her cheeks and lips, and rubbed them with the towel 
till they smarted, to wipe away the taint of Dennis’s kisses. What 
must he think of her, to dare thus to touch her? What a low, 
vile opinion he must have formed of her! Her anger boiled up. 
She—a married woman—to be thus insulted! The sense of humilia- 
tion burnt like fire in her heart, and called forth a new and scalding 
rain. Gladly would she have sacrificed all her jewelry—her pretty 
coral necklet, her Roman pearl earrings—if only thereby she could 
undo what had been done. Never before had she been treated with 
such indignity, and she hated the man who had offended her. 
Should she tell Gerans? He would be obliged to revenge the 
wrong done her. She would do so. She would get the Squire 
to turn Dennis out of the cottage as well as Loveday. Then she 
thought that it was no wonder she was shown disrespect when she 
received scant courtesy from her own husband. Whose fault was it 
that she had met with this outrage? Whose but Gerans’s, who 
had shown Dennis and everyone that he would not fight her 
battles? Whose but Gerans’s, who allowed it to be seen by all 
that he had no love for his wife? Whose but Gerans’s, who was 
always deserting her to run down to Nantsillan courting the society 
of his old flame, Loveday ? 

Then the current of her indignation turned against the latter 
for having witnessed her humiliation. If only the insolence of 
Dennis had been offered with no eye-witness to tell tales, it would 
have mattered less; but that there should have been a witness !— 
and that witness, Loveday! A fresh flood of tears ran over her 
burning cheeks. 

Would she tell Gerans of the insolence of Dennis? No—she 
would not. He had not the manhood in him to protect her; why 
—in such a matter as the riding of Phebus, he had deserted her, 
and left her vindication to Dennis. Dennis at least had courage ; 
and if he loved her, was proud to champion her. Dennis Pen- 
halligan had acted towards her very wrongly, but. then—he loved 
her so intensely! as for Gerans, he did not love her at all. Dennis 
had forgotten himself, and he- would regret it. Those regrets 
should be his punishment. He would be ashamed to meet her 
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again. How he admired, worshipped, loved her! She thought 
of the night of the Goose Fair, and of the declaration of his 
despair in the snow! His life had indeed been broken by the 
loss of her. As for Gerans, he took everything easily. Nothing 
disconcerted him for long. 

When Rose descended to the hall and to the parlour, she 
seated herself in the shade. She had not the courage to meet 
the eyes of her mother-in-law, or of her husband. She thought 
they must certainly read in her face what had happened. Her 
cheeks burnt, and her eyes were cast down, and she was very silent. 
But neither Mrs. Gaverock nor Gerans observed her condition ; 
and presently she reasoned with herself that she had no occasion 
for being ashamed, and sitting like a penitent; she had not 
encouraged Dennis to kiss her. When he put his arm round her, 
she had bidden him let go, and had striven to thrust him off. 
Why should she feel compunction because a man no way related 
to her had misconducted himself ? 

‘Rose!’ said Mrs. Gaverock ; and at the call Rose started 
from the study into which she had fallen. ‘ Rose, are you aware 
that this is Gerans’s twenty-third birthday ?’ 

‘It had escaped me,’ answered Rose. 


‘ Then,—you have not wished him well ?’ 

‘I wish you,’ said Rose, turning to her husband, ‘ many happy 
returns of the day.’ She spoke without warmth. 

‘Was that spoken in earnest or in sarcasm?’ asked Gerans, 
fixing his eyes on her face entreatingly, but doubtfully. 

‘Take it which way you like,’ she answered with a shrug of 
her shoulders, stood up, and left the room. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
ANTHONY’S WOOING. 


Lovepay returned to Nantsillan, hardly able to think, so stupefied 
was she by what she had seen. But she pressed her hands to her 
bosom, and repeated to herself, ‘I am glad I am going!’ 

She had loved her brother so dearly, believed in him so stoutly, 
encouraged him so bravely, brightened his cloudy moods with so 
sanguine a trust in Providence, that what had occurred shook her 
soul to its depths. How could she hope any more that Heaven 
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would smile upon her brother’s efforts, and grant a turn for the 
better in his prospects, when he harboured a passion that was 
sinful? She had not believed him to be bad; she had trusted 
in his integrity. Now that trust was shaken down. She was as 
despondent as Dennis, for the grounds of her confidence and hope 
were destroyed. 

She saw little of him that evening and next day. He treated 
her with coldness, and held her at a distance. She would like to 
speak to him of what lay in her heart, but he allowed her no 
opportunity. He kept away from the house, as fearing she might 
speak; and she, in her mind, was doubtful whether a word from 
her would avail, whether it might not aggravate him to speak 
cruel words to her which would mortally wound her loving soul. 

She had much to occupy her, and this was as well; it took 
off her thoughts from what had happened, She had to pack her 
clothes, and instruct little Ruth what to do for her master, and to 
find a woman who could come in by day and char. Dennis left 
the whole arrangement and provision with her. He acted as 
though the house could go on as well without her as with her 
presence. 

In the morning of the day following—that is, on Tuesday— 
Squire Gaverock looked in. 

‘Good morning, Loveday,’ he said. ‘I hear you are going on 
Wednesday by the coach from Wadebridge. That is right. When 
you’ve a mind to do a thing, do it at once, as the cormorant said 
when he swallowed a herring whole. Gerans shall drive you over 
to meet the coach. I reckon your brother’s gig won’t hold your 
box, and he will be wanted to-morrow. I hear that Reuben Rouse 
is very ill with inflammation, and Penhalligan can’t be spared a 
whole day to take you into Wadebridge.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Gaverock. I shall be much obliged.’ 

‘Golly! don’t thank me. I pack you off, and so must see you 
despatched. I’ve come about that, and’—he shuffled his feet— 
‘I suppose you ain’t too proud to accept a present from me. 
Mind you, it implies no recognition. I must have time to digest 
what has been told me, and make up my mind about it. A 
present commits me to nothing, you understand.’ He crushed a 
couple of five-pound notes into her hand, then hastily went on, to 
interrupt her as she began to speak: ‘ Gerans had a near shave 
of having every bone in his body broken yesterday. I heard all 
about it from Anthony. Your brother was nigh pulled over the 
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cliffs as well, for he clung on till Anthony was able to lay hold. 
Well! a man’s life on this coast, what with winds and waves and 
rocks, is full of venture. But that makes life the more enjoyable.’ 
Then suddenly, without giving Loveday time to speak, he strode 
out of the door, and climbed the steep path through the glen to 
Towan moor. 

The old Squire had spoken with more gentleness than was 
usual for him, and there had been a kindly look in his rough face. 
He was thought to be a close and hard man about money. For 
him to give her ten pounds proved that she had made some 
way into his regard. To part with it must have cost him a 
struggle. 

Squire Gaverock had not been gone long before the farmer’s 
wife who supplied the Penhalligans with butter and milk appeared, 
She was a rosy-faced, dark-haired, stout woman named Josse— 
Jemima Josse. 

‘Loramussy, Miss Loveday,’ exclaimed she, coming in, ‘ what 
be this us ha’ heared? You’rn a going to leave us! Loramussy, 
who ever'd ha’ believed it?’ 

‘Yes, Mrs. Josse,’ said Loveday. ‘I am going away for a 
while, but only for a while.’ 

‘Folks do talk,’ observed Mrs. Josse. ‘There be no more 
stopping ’em than there be a stopping the waves from roaring and 
the sand from shifting. Uncle Zackey were up to our place about 
an hour ago, and says he, sure Miss Loveday be agoing all along 
of your bill for eggs and butter and the side o’ bacon you had 
back along to Cursemass. “No, never!” says I, but I thought I'd 
just run down and see. If ’t be, and it ll keep you, Miss, we'll 
halve the bacon, and let the eggs and the milk stand over to 
better times.’ 

‘No, Mrs. Josse; I assure you it is not that. I have the 
money all ready for you.’ 

‘Well now, I be glad o’ that,’ said the woman. ‘ How folks 
can have the face to talk! I’ve got my little bill in my pocket, 
made up to the end o’ the month, that’s the half-year, tacked on 
to the Cursemass account. If you’d not mind settling all to once 
as youcan. But if you can’t, well, I'll say naught about it. It 
shall stand over. Still, if once you do get to a great town, there’s 
no knowing what attractions the beautiful things in the shop 
winders may have on you, and you'll be spending the money.’ 

‘T will pay you in full, Mrs, Josse.’ 

1-5 
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‘ And,’ said Jemima, ‘ I’ve made so bold, Miss, as to bring you 
down a pound o’ cream, real Cornish cream, wi’ a round o’ brown 
bread at top to keep it sweet, and make it travel beautiful. Us 
have heard you’rn going to Exeter, and my old man and me, us 
have heard that they Devonshire folk do go and brag as they can 
make cream, and calls it Devonshire cream. How folks can be so 
wicked and set up to be Christians, beats me. But the world is 
going to destruction. It’s all prophesied. You'll accept the 
pound o’ Cornish cream, will you not, Miss, and let some of the 
folks in Devon look at it, and taste it, and may they never make 
so bould as to call theer own rubbish cream again !’ 

When Jemima Josse was gone, an old woman, bent with 
rheumatism, arrived, leaning on a stick. 

‘Well, Mary Tregothnan,’ said Loveday, ‘come to see me 
before I leave ?’ 

‘O Lord! Miss, whatever shall us do without y’?’ asked old 
Mary. ‘ There be that three yards o’ red flannel you was so very good 
as to give me last winter. I rolled ’n round my body and sewed 
it on, and her do give me a power of comfort. Whenever I goes 
to church, and whenever I sez my prayers, I be wearing thicky 
(that) flannel, and the Lord sees it, and I show ’n how good Miss 
Loveday were to a poor body wi’ rheumaticks in her bones. But, 
Miss, I ’sure you I’ve never had thicky bit o’ flannel off to this 
day, and never will till her drops off.’ 

©O Mary, surely-——’ 

‘ My dear young leddy, if you knew the comfort her be to my 
back! But I reckon you’rn a going away, and mebbe won’t be 
here next winter. I’m that bould, Miss, to bring you a bottle of 
ketchup I made last fall. Her’s cruel good, and her'll keep a 
terrible long time.’ 

‘O thank you, thank you so much, Mary.’ 

‘My dear! if the flannel should go all into holes about me 
afore you come back, it will be a pity. I reckon you'll be too far 
away to think on me next winter when it be cold and I be took 
wi’ the pains in my back, and the flannel be wore as thin as muslin. 
But, sure, whenever you tase the ketchup you'll mind old Mary 
Tregothnan and her bad back.’ 

The next to come was little Ruth. 

‘Please, Miss,’ said the small maid, holding a pair of large 
mottled blue, green, and black gull’s eggs, ‘my brother, Jim, 
have been scrambling about the cliffs. He thought you'd like to 
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have some gull’s eggs to show to the foreigners inland in Devon- 
shire. I reckon they’ve never seen a gull’s egg. But this be a 
wrong time for getting them good, as all the little ’uns be hatched 
out, so he were forced to get two as was addled. If you'll shake 
them, Miss, you’ll hear how the trade swashes about inside. Jim 
sed they’d better not be blowed—they wouldn’t travel so well. 
But when you’rn settled, Miss, please to make a hole at both ends, 
and put your mouth to one, and blow as hard as ever you can, 
and all the inerds will come out fast enough. And Jim sed as 
how you was to be very kearful wi’ them and fold them up in your 
best silk gown, in the middle of the box, for if they wos to break 
—there’d be a smeech (smell) !’ 

‘O thank you, Ruth, and thank Jim so much for me.’ 

‘ And, please, Miss, Jim sed I wos to tell you that if you heard 
of a sitivation with a nobleman as gamekeeper or steward, he’d 
take it very kind if you'd put in a word for him.’ 

The next to come was the captain of a slate quarry in the 
parish, with a pot of honey in one hand, and a slab of slate under 
his other arm. 

‘Why, Miss Penhaliigan!’ said Captain Davie, ¢ this is a disaster 
indeed, that us is to lose you. I don’t believe as there be nobody 
in the parish will be missed more than you. Not that folks sees 
so much of you. You've your duties at home, but when you do 
visit °em, they vall’ies your visits as those of angels. As for my 
wife, her be that took on, her have so thought about your going, 
that it have gived her the collick, and her can’t come up and see 
you herself as her’d have liked. So I’ve a come instead. I do 
assure you, Miss, us have cried in the night thinking you was 
going.’ He began to sniff and wipe his eyes and nose. ‘And 
now I’ve made that daring bold to bring you up a little present of 
a pot of honey. It come from a virgin swarm, took last fall, and 
beautiful and clear now as when it were runned out of the comb. 
Lord! sure I’ve shooked the pot in coming, and the cover be a 
bit busted, and the honey be running down the side. But, Miss, 
the pot will travel well enough if you put it at the bottom of your 
box under the clothes, and write on the cover of your box, in big 
letters, “ This side uppermost.” ’ 

‘How good, how kind you are!’ exclaimed Loveday, with the 
tears in her eyes also. 

‘ And, Miss,’ continued the captain, producing the great slate 
and placing that also on the table, ‘if I might be so bold as to 
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ask a favour, would you mind taking this here sample of our slate 
with you, and if when you're about travelling you hear any talk 
of slate, would you kindly show this sample, and ring it, and let 
folks see the colour, and recommend my quarry ?’ 

So Loveday was left with a pot of cream, in dog days sure to 
become sour; a medicine bottle of ketchup, stopped with an old 
castor-oil cork that did not fit, and was so oily that it would not 
keep in; two addled gulls’ eggs, a pot of honey running over the 
side, and a slab of slate, to add to the rest of her property; and 
she was too sensible of the kindness shown her, and too conscien- 
tious, to leave any of these articles behind. 

The affection and generosity of the good people touched her. 
She saw nothing of the selfishness that spiced their kindness; she 
saw@he kindness alone. That the Squire had given her ten 
pounds to help to be rid of her, and that the farmer’s wife had 
come down to get her money if she could, and that Mary wanted 
another three yards of flannel, and Jim a good situation, and 
Captain Davie an extension of custom, through her, was either 
unnoticed by her, or was not regarded as in any way derogating 
from the kindness of the people in making their presents. 

But these were not the only visitors Loveday had, interrupting 
her at her packing. 

Whilst she was engaged, in the afternoon, in securing the 
honey with a cover of oiled paper, she was called away by the 
arrival of Madame Loveys and Anthony, her son. 

‘Why,’ exclaimed the lady, looking round her, and taking 
observations of everything in the room, ‘ what is the meaning of 
this, Miss Penhalligan? Going to leave us! The news only 
reached me this morning. Cook told me when I was ordering 
dinner. I prevented Anthony going out boating this afternoon, 
and have brought him over.’ 

What Anthony had to do with this was not clear. 

‘Why are you going?’ asked Madame. ‘No one goes away 
without a reason. What is your reason ?’ 

‘There are several reasons,’ said Loveday. ‘One is that I 
want to relieve my brother from a little expense, and I intend to 
earn some money if I may with my services.’ 

‘ Any situation in view?’ 

‘No, Mrs. Loveys, none.’ 

‘Umph!’ 

Then from young Anthony, ‘Go out, Toby! Get out, you 
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rascal !’ addressed to a terrier who had come in and was jumping 
about him. 

‘The dog will do no harm here,’ said Loveday. ‘Let me get 
him a bit of biscuit.’ 

‘No, please,’ said Madame. ‘We have rules. The dogs are 
not fed in the house, and the dog ought not to come in. Turn 
out Toby, Anthony.’ 

Then ensued a series of efforts on the part of Anthony to get 
the dog out. Toby went under the table, and would not leave, 
though his master adjured him. At last young Anthony slipped 
out at the door, and kneeling down began to scratch with his 
fingers on the step. Toby, thinking the noise proceeded from 
rats, went out to ascertain. But directly he saw his master, he 
darted back into the hall again. 

‘ Never mind the dog,’ said Loveday. 

‘But I do mind, Miss Penhalligan,’ said Madame. ‘ Rules are 
rules. If it were not that this floor is slated, Toby would not have 
dared to intrude. How are you going ?’ 

‘The Squire has very kindly offered to have me driven to 
Wadebridge, where I shall take the coach to Bodmin, and from 
Bodmin, by Launceston, I shall go by coach to Exeter.’ 

‘Umph !’ 

‘TI hope Mr. Loveys is well.’ 

‘Oh, nothing ever ails him but gout. I think, Anthony, if 
Miss Penhalligan will allow you to seduce Toby into the kitchen, 
you might shut him in there, and run round, and in again by the 
front of the house.’ 

This manceuvre was executed, but with only partial success. 
The dog was, indeed, beguiled into the kitchen, but he created 
such terror in Ruth, by jumping up on her and snapping at her 
nose and the flaps of her white cap, that Mrs. Loveys was obliged 
to open the door and call Toby back into the hall. He at once 
returned, and began smelling round the room for rats. 

‘Where are you going to in Exeter?’ asked Madame, re- 
seating herself. 

‘I am going to my cousin till I hear of something.’ 

* How long will that be ?’ 

Loveday could not tell. 

‘ Have you had this idea long in your head? Really, Anthony, 
that Toby is unendurable. What is he about now?’ 

‘There are rats there, I reckon,’ said Anthony. The terrier 
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was on one side scratching furiously in the corner, uttering sharp 
barks. 

‘I think he smells the cake in my cupboard,’ said Loveday, 
rising ; ‘ he shall be given a bit.’ 

‘Upon my word, Anthony, I will not bring you out with me 
again if you cannot keep Toby in order.’ Mrs. Loveys stood up 
hastily and arrested Loveday. ‘No, Miss Penhalligan, not in the 
room. Toby! Toby! Give me the piece of saffron cake, Miss Pen- 
halligan. I will decoy the dog out of the house, and keep him 
there awhile, and leave Anthony.’ 

Then Madame Loveys walked in stately manner out of the 
door, holding up a piece of yellow plum cake, whilst Toby danced, 
and jumped, and barked round her, and tumbled over, picked 
himself up, and jumped again. 

Loveday reseated herself. 

‘Toby is but a pup,’ said Anthony. 

Then ensued a silence. Loveday looked to the door, expect~ 
ing the return of Mrs. Loveys. 

‘Mamma is walking about with Toby,’ explained Anthony. 
‘She won’t be in for some minutes.’ 

Another silence ensued. 

‘Are you fond of dogs ?’ asked young Loveys. 

‘I never have had one to care for,’ answered the young lady. 
‘Would you like a piece of cake ? Very plain.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ answered Anthony ; ‘I can always eat cake.’ 

‘Perhaps you would like a little cream on top of it,’ said 
Loveday. ‘Mrs. Josse has been so very kind as to send me a pot, 
but I really do not think it will keep till I reach Exeter. Let me 
find you a spoon and a plate.’ 

‘Thank you,’ answered Anthony. ‘Plum cake is terrible good 
with cream.’ 

Then ensued another pause, of long duration, during which 
young Loveys heaped the clotted cream on his cake as thickly 
as it would stand, and conveyed it to his mouth, not, however, 
without dropping some on the floor, which he covered with his 
foot. 

‘TI hope you find it good,’ said Loveday. 

‘ Terrible,’ answered Anthony, and helped himself to more. 

Then Madame Loveys was visible, passing the window and 
looking in. Also Toby came to the door, stood on the threshold, 
looked at Anthony and at Loveday, shovk his ears, and went back 
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to Madame. At the sight of the dog young Loveys concealed the 
cake and cream, lest Toby should exact a share. 

‘Toby! how are they getting on?’ asked Madame Loveys 
without, quite audibly to those within. 

Young Anthony grew red, pushed the cream from him, and 
said, ‘ Don’t you eat any?’ 

‘ Not now, thank you,’ answered Loveday. 

A long pause. Anthony coughed, and crossed his feet. Then 
coughed again, disunited his feet, and recrossed them, the foot 
below on the former occasion being placed uppermost on this. 

Mrs. Loveys again swept past the door and- window. Anthony, 
as though stimulated by the sight of his mother to say some- 
thing, remarked, ‘ Toby’s tail is cut too short to be beautiful, I 
think, and his ears ain’t cut at all. They don’t congrue.’ 

‘TI don’t see why dogs’ tails should be cut,’ said Loveday. 

‘Oh, of course they must be cut.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because, you see, they always are cut.’ 

‘ Always?’ 

‘Depends, of course, on the sort of dog.’ 

Madame Loveys now stood in the doorway; she said, ‘ Well, 
Anthony ?’ in a tone of query. 

‘Well, mother,’ answered the young man in a tone of as- 
surance. 

Then Madame Loveys resumed her walk. 

‘Will not Mrs. Loveys come in and sit down?’ asked 
Loveday. 

‘Oh no, not yet, till we’ve settled about it.’ 

‘Settled about what ?’ 

‘Oh, you know. All that sort of thing. You know.’ 

A pause. Then Anthony got up, went to the door, and called 
his mother. She appeared at once with Toby. The dog dashed 
in, became at once aware that some eating had been going on, 
span about the floor after crumbs, lapped up the spilt cream, and 
insisted on more, jumping about the table, and sniffing and yelping. 

‘All right, mother,’ said Anthony. ‘She understands.’ 

‘Glad to hear it. So he has asked you?’ said Mrs. Loveys, 
addressing Loveday. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ said the latter, colouring. ‘ Mr. Anthony 
has asked me nothing. I asked him why dogs’ tails were cut, and 
have not yet had a satisfactory answer.’ 
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‘There, Anthony, you never can be trusted. ‘Sit down, Miss 
Penhalligan.’ Loveday had risen when Mrs. Loveys entered. ‘I 
must speak for him. Anthony will have plenty to live on, but he 
must have a wife with a head on her shoulders, and I have fixed 
on you. You are so excellent, and so kind and generally be- 
loved, so prudent and sensible, that I think you will do very well 
for Anthony ; his father and I have the greatest pleasure in say- 
ing so.’ 

Loveday was too astonished to speak. 

‘Anthony is not a bad fellow. He is dough to be moulded. A 
woman with wits will make something out of him.’ 

‘My dear Mrs. Loveys,’ said Loveday, greatly moved, ‘ this is 
kind and flattering of you. I had not an idea. It is so unex- 
pected. I had not the remotest , 

‘There is no immediate hurry,’ said Madame. ‘Turn the pro- 
posal over. Good heavens! Piff! piff!’ 

Toby had leaped on the table to get at the cream and cake, and 
had upset the gull’s eggs on the slate floor. An immediate re- 
treat into the open air was necessary. 





CHAPTER XXXIII. 
FAREWELL. 


THE last to emerge from the cottage was Anthony, who said, with 
a sense of pride, ‘I have put the cream out of the reach of the 
dog. Toby is very fond of cream.’ 

‘My dear Miss Penhalligan,’ said Mrs. Loveys, standing on 
the doorstep, ‘ we are quite of one mind in this. Nothing could 
be better for Anthony. Though he is my son, I say it, he is a 
good boy. There is no vice in him, and his constitution is sound. 
He has had measles, chicken-pox, whooping-cough, and ringworm, 
and got through and out of all bravely. He has been vaccinated, 
and it took beautifully. What more could you desire? We do 
not wish to hasten you to a decision, but desire that you will bear 
our proposal in mind, mark and inwardly digest it.’ 

‘Mrs. Loveys, Mr. Anthony!’ said Loveday, looking from one 
to the other; ‘you must not think me ungrateful for the great 
honour and kindness you bave shown me, but 4 





‘There can be no buts in the case,’ said Mrs. Loveys; ‘ it 
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commends itself to my mind as admirable, and Mr. Loveys quite 
agrees with me. As Anthony is so flexible, it is most important 
that he should be put in the hands of a woman with a character 
and will of her own. He has, or will have, quite sufficient means. 
After his father’s death he will be well off. We have put our 
heads together, and weighed a good many girls one against 
another, and we have decided on you for our daughter-in-law.’ 

‘I cannot, I cannot, indeed,’ protested Loveday tearfully. 
‘You are very good. I shall never forget your goodness, but—it 
cannot, indeed, be.’ 

‘Hoity toity!’ exclaimed Madame. ‘No can’ts and shan’ts 
with me. What I have settled shall be. I was a Gaverock, and 
though I have changed my name by marrying Loveys, still, bone 
and muscle and fat and flesh I am Gaverock still. Come An- 
thony! Come Toby! Pah! I have the smell of those addled 
eggs in my nose still.’ 

‘My dear Mrs. Loveys 

‘ My dear Miss Penhalligan, leave everything tome. I ama 
manager. There—we will say no more about this matter at 
present. Let it stand to settle. It will do Anthony good to have 
the cloud hang over him, ready to fall when we summon it to 
descend. Stay, my dear ; I saw an advertisement in the Light of 
the West that may suit you. I will send it to Towan to-night, 
and you shall have it in the morning. One of the Towan maidens 
is at our house, and she will carry it back.’ 

_£O Mrs. Loveys, dear kind Mrs. Loveys! I cannot express to 
you all—do not think me unfeeling, ungrateful. I will write to 
you from Exeter.’ 

‘Very well, do so. Let us hear of your safe arrival and pro- 
spects. I will put a pencil mark against the advertisement. It 
may orit may not suit you. It may be already filled, or it may be 
still vacant. Come along, Anthony! come along, Toby! Anthony, 
you awkward fellow, are you going away without saying good-bye 
to Miss Penhalligan, whom you may not see for many months? 
Good-bye, Miss Loveday ; you have my best wishes, and—oh! I 
must not forget—here is a little brooch I have brought you, rather 
pretty, of spiral gold work, with an enamel view of the Staubach 
in the middle—a scene in the Alps. You will keep it asa re- 
membrancer of me; and when you look at that you will think 
of my proposal for Anthony. Now then, Toby. Come along, 
Anthony.’ 
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When the Loveys’ party was gone, Loveday sat for a few 
minutes in the unfurnished parlour, whilst little Ruth wiped up 
the mess made by the broken eggs. 

Poor Ruth was sore distressed at their ‘going scatt’ on the 
floor ; and Loveday was obliged to simulate great disappointment 
as weil, and to beg that she might be given two more gulls’ eggs 
next spring, when they would be fresh, not addled. 

Loveday was obliged to sit quiet for a while to review the pro- 
posal made to her. She could not accept it. 

It was very kind of Mrs. Loveys, she thought; she had not 
conceived the smallest ambition in that direction. Were she to 
become Mrs. Anthony, she would be in a position of considerable 
social advantage, she would have an excellent home and handsome 
fortune to dispose of; that it would assist her brother greatly, she 
was also aware, but, notwithstanding all the advantages, it was a 
proposal she could not entertain. She shook her head. No, it 
was as she had told Mrs, Loveys, a thing that could not be. She 
resolved not to say anything about it to Dennis, indeed, not to 
anyone. If the Loveys liked to speak about it, they might, but 
she resolved to write from Exeter to tell Mrs. Loveys that she re- 
fused the offer definitely. It would be easier to write than to 
speak her refusal. It would be more likely to be taken as final 
when written. 

Loveday again thought of the kindness of all who had come to 
see her that day, and again forgot that every one of her visitors 
had come not only to give, but also to take. 

She could not allow herself much time for her thoughts. She 
had too much to do. She had promised Mrs, Gaverock to run up 
in the afternoon and say good-bye to her. The afternoon was 
wearing on. She put on her bonnet and took her way to Towan. 
She must also part with Rose, and she doubted how to do so after 
yesterday. In her sweet, innocent heart, she could not believe 
that Rose had given Dennis any encouragement; she was sure 
that the kisses had been taken by violence. She felt that Rose 
must be full of indignation against Dennis, and she herself felt 
that, as the sister of the man who had offered the insult, some of 
the anger of the injured woman must overflow upon her. Know- 
ing what she did, having seen the insult offered, and knowing also 
that Rose knew her to have witnessed it, the meeting between 
them must be awkward, and their conduct towards each other re- 
strained ; indeed, Loveday told herself that she would not venture 
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to look up and meet Rose’s eye. That incident of yesterday had 
covered Loveday with humiliation and stained her brow with 
shame. 

The parting of Mrs. Gaverock with Loveday was tender; the old 
lady had, however, the great consolation of hope that on Loveday’s 
return it would be as her acknowledged daughter-in-law. She had 
not much confidence in her own influence with Hender Gaverock, 
but she could do something. She saw, moreover, that the old Squire 
was becoming daily more irritated against Rose, who was insubor- 
dinate, and who was unwilling or incapable of taking the manage- 
ment of ‘the maidens,’ whose turbulence, thoughtlessness, and 
neglect were as vexatious to the old man now that Rose was at 
the head of the house as when she was away on her honeymoon. 
Rose had the key of the store-room, but forgot to give out sup- 
plies, and went for a ride on Phcebus with the key in her pocket. 
The Squire discovered that ‘the maidens’ were gravitating one 
and all to the stables, to laugh and romp with the groom and 
coachman, and that, accordingly, the men did their work imper- 
fectly. The bread was underbaked, the potatoes were boiled 
without salt, the beds were made with a strip of blanket to tease 
the feet when thrust to the bottom, the coal-cellar was left 
unlocked, and tracks of dropped black fragments indicated the 
road to all the neighbouring cottages, except Nantsillan. Now 
and then, old Gaverock, with exhausted patience, rushed in among 
‘the maidens’ and gave them all notice to quit, scaring and 
scattering them, squalling and chattering, as a paper kite sent up 
over a rookery scares and scatters the clamorous rooks; but no 
improvement was effected by his interference; either the same 
maidens came back on their own terms, or raw, ignorant hands 
were imported, who smashed the crockery, stood on one foot with 
their hands in their pockets when addressed by their mistress, 
and sent in the plates and tumblers smeared and thumbed. 
Occasionally, before her marriage, Rose had interfered, and had 
spasmodically made herself useful; but she did nothing well 
for long, she tired rapidly of self-imposed tasks, and when the 
tasks became duties, she was reluctant to acknowledge them as 
such. Mrs. Gaverock foresaw that, before the twelvemonth 
was out, the Squire would send for Loveday, acknowledge her 
as a Gaverock, and make her his housekeeper. She was so 
confident of this that she smiled through her tears as she bade 
Loveday good-bye, and threw her gold chain round her neck, 
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and bade her keep her pretty gold watch, as a remembrance of 
Towan. 

Rose was not in the parlour with her mother-in-law, but as 
Loveday left she saw her in the hall. With downcast eyes the 
latter approached Rose and said, ‘ Good-bye! I am off to-morrow, 
and shall not see you again for a twelvemonth.’ 

‘I am sure you will have a very pleasant drive to Wadebridge 
to-morrow,’ said Rose, with sarcasm in her tone. She had been told 
that Gerans was to take Loveday to the coach. Loveday raised 
her timid eyes with surprise, and dropped them again. 

‘I hope you will have a satisfactory absence,’ said Rose, hold- 
ing out her hand, and touching that of Loveday with the tips of 
her fingers. ‘You have my best wishes.’ With a cold, distant 
bow she left the room. 

Loveday, hurt, though she had not expected cordiality, walked 
back to Nantsillan more sad at heart than she had been before 
that day. She found Dennis returned. He asked where she had 
been, and she told him she had said farewell to Mrs. Gaverock 
and Rose at Towan. He said nothing more than that he was 
going out again to see Reuben Rouse. 

When Loveday had left, Rose composed her face and went into 
the parlour to her mother-in-law. 

‘My dear,’ said Mrs. Gaverock, ‘I hear a noise from the 
kitchen ; it penetrates even here, though there is a six-foot stone 
wall between. The sound is that of the maidens talking together ; 
I suspect they are all chattering, whereas Mary ought to be iron- 
ing inthe laundry, and Anne milking in the cowhouse, and Susan 
drawing down the blinds upstairs, and Betty getting the tea-things 
ready, and Priscilla washing up in the back kitchen, and Genefer 
preparing the pie for supper or peeling the potatoes. Would you 
kindly look into the kitchen ? Hark! I hear men’s voices. I think 
that possibly the gardener, and the coachman, and the stable-boy, 
and one or two of the labourers may be there as well.’ 

Rose went out, and for a minute there was a lull in the buzz 
of voices that made its way even through a six-foot wall. Directly 
Rose left the kitchen, it recommenced louder than ever. 

‘Yes,’ said she, returning to Mrs. Gaverock, ‘the men were 
there, drinking cider and eating hunches of currant cake. They 
had come for their milk, they said. It is my belief that they are 
given fresh milk instead of scalded.’ 

‘Very likely,’ said Mrs. Gaverock. ‘I wish, Rose, you would 
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look after matters a little more. I cannot; I did it when I was 
able. I would do it now, if I could.’ 

‘I was not brought up to it,’ answered Rose; ‘my father had 
a housekeeper, and I am ignorant of the smallest matters of house- 
keeping.’ 

‘That is unfortunate ; some one must take the management 
of an establishment such as this.’ 

‘ Besides,’ said Rose, ‘I don’t like it.’ 

‘We cannot always do what we like. We have duties to per- 
form, as well as pleasures to distract.’ 

‘I do not see it. We are rich enough to have a woman here 
who can look after the maids and serve out stores.’ 

‘My dear,’ said Mrs. Gaverock, confidentially, ‘I am in hopes of 
getting our Loveday here eventually in the house, and then she 
shall have the keys and the control of everything. That is my 
scheme.’ 

Rose flushed angrily. 

‘Indeed! Set her over me ; take from me my proper authority ! 
Let her plant her feet on my neck !’ 

‘My dear,’ exclaimed Mrs. Gaverock, ‘I do not understand 
you. Just now you said that you wanted a person here to relieve 
you of irksome obligations.’ 

‘A hired servant, yes. I won't have Loveday in the house; if 
she comes, I shall leave it.’ 

Mrs. Gaverock looked at her out of her faded eyes with 
astonishment. 

‘You are incomprehensible to me, Rose; there is not a more 
suitable person than Loveday. I thought you were devoted to her.’ 

‘I do not want to have her installed here in a position of 
authority over me.’ 

‘She would not be in authority.’ 

‘Yes, she would. If I wanted squab pie some day, she would 
answer, “ Can’t have it—I have ordered neck of mutton.” I do 
not like neck. I never did like it. Besides, there are other reasons.’ 

‘What ?’ 

Rose was silent. 

‘Come here, and sit by me on the sofa,’ said Mrs. Gaverock. 
‘You are one of the family. There is no reason why you should 
be kept in the dark longer. You shall be told all.’ 

Then Mrs, Gaverock confided to Rose the story of Constantine’s 
secret marriage to Loveday. 
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‘My husband,’ she went on, ‘knew nothing about it till last 
Sunday, and then he was very angry. He has ordered Loveday to 
go away, whilst he makes up his mind whether to recognise her 
as a Gaverock or not.’ 

Rose hung her head, and covered her face with both her 
hands. She was ashamed of her jealousy. Now she understood 
why Gerans had made so much of Loveday ; why Loveday deserved 
much attention. Now she comprehended the force of Loveday’s 
words that evening that she had been with her at Nantsillan 
when she had said, ‘Gerans is nothing, can be nothing more to 
me, than a kind and trusted brother.’ 

Loveday was her sister-in-law, a cruelly injured sister-in-law, 
denied recognition by the old tyrant Squire, when she had a right 
to exact it. She had been unfairly treated by Constantine. Why 
had not Gerans stood up for her? Rose answered herself indig- 
nantly, ‘ Because he is a coward, he feared his father.’ Then in 
her impetuosity, acting on the sudden revulsion in her feelings, 
inconsiderate in this as in all things, conscious only that she had 
not parted from Loveday with the affection that was her due, 
regardless whether it were well for her, after the event of yester- 
day, to go to the house of Dennis Penhalligan, she threw on her 
bonnet and shawl, and ran down to Nantsillan, sprang into the 
hall, and cast her arms round Loveday, crying and laughing and 
kissing her and calling her by every available endearing term. 

‘O Loveday, dear Loveday, you must forgive me if I was cold 
to you just now. The—the maidens were bothering me. I wish 
you would come and take the management out of my hands,’ 

She was ashamed to admit her jealousy, so she gave a false 
excuse. 

‘I thought, I thought,’ said Loveday, timidly, speaking in a 
tremulous, low tone, ‘that you were angry with me because 7 
she hesitated, caught her breath, as her heart fluttered, ‘ because 
of what my brother did, because he so forgot himself yesterday. 
Oh, dear Rose, do forgive him! If you love me at all, do forgive 
and forget this offence.’ 

‘I took the rags to the well because my husband told me to 
do so,’ explained Rose. ‘He said that Mr. Penhalligan had torn 
his hands badly, and that they were bleeding.’ 

‘Forgive him this once, Rose,’ pleaded Loveday, earnestly. 
‘Tell no one of his impertinence, and he will, I trust, never forget 

himself again. It is, I dare say, hard for you to pardon him. I 
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can understand your indignation, but great excuse is to be made 
for Dennis. I may tell you now, though my mouth was sealed 
before, that he loved you, very, very much. I think he cared 
more for you than for any person or anything the world contains. 
My brother has a very strong nature, and he feels very strongly. 
He has had to put great control on himself; and then, when he 
was excited, and fevered, just recovered from the brink of de- 
struction, thrilled in every nerve, and fired with the pain of his 
wounds, you will allow, there is some little excuse to be made for 
him. Iam sure—I am sure Dennis will never so far forget him- 
self as to commit such an indiscretion again. You will—you will 
forgive.’ 

‘ Very well, Loveday,’ answered Rose, with great magnanimity, 
‘as you ask it I will pass this affront over. I can refuse you 
nothing. Otherwise ’ She did not finish her sentence, but 
assumed an indignant and injured look. 

Dennis Penhalligan saw Rose leave the cottage. She did not 
see him. He watched her, and he thought, ‘I have not offended 
her. Had my conduct yesterday been regarded as an unpardon- 
able affront, she would not have come to my cottage in the even- 
ing. Why should she come? She had already said farewell to 
Loveday. She comes to show me that I am forgiven.’ 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 
‘Pp. 8, 
GeERANS drove Loveday to Wadebridge next day, and saw her and 
her box safe into and on the coach. Loveday was silent and 
tearful when she started. She was leaving home, a small home and 
a humble one—still it was home. This was the second time her 
home had been broken up. The first time was on the death of 
her mother, this was on the death of her confidence and belief in 
her brother. Dennis had turned on her, who had loved him with 
such tender devotion, and had spurned her from him. Nantsillan 
could never be to her a home again; when she returned, perhaps 
she would be recognised by Squire Gaverock as a connection, 
perhaps not. Either way it mattered little to her; Nantsillan 
could not be home, because the mutual love and trust which make 
a home had gone, and would never return the same. Gerans did 
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not attempt to comfort her, he allowed her to cry her heart’s first 
sorrow away; he was kind and pitiful. Only when he thought 
her grief was abating did he speak, and bid her hope for the best, 
and always rely on this, that at Towan there were those who 
loved her and who would love to hear tidings of her, to whom good 
news of her would bring the best of pleasure and bad news would 
afford acutest sorrow. ‘ Whatever my father may decide, Loveday,’ 
he said, in a kind tone, ‘remember that I am your brother. 
Whether he acknowledge you or not, I am honoured and proud to 
look to you as bound to me by kinship.’ Then in a sad voice, full 
of humility, ‘I’m but a poor sort of a fellow, and am thankful to 
have one to hold by whom all can respect.’ 

Loveday looked at him, touched by his kindness, but surprised 
at; the diffident tone. Gerans, strong, hale, handsome; a young 
squire, with a beautiful young wife—what right had he to speak 
doubtfully of himself? She was unable to see into his heart. 
His confidence in himself was rudely shaken. His wife did not 
love him. The reason was to be sought in himself, and he was 
conscious now, for the first time, of his own shortcomings. 

Strangely, as he became aware that Rose did not care for 
him, his love for her became more articulate. It had been inchoate. 
He had liked her greatly, was attached to her in a dreamy, indis- 
tinct way, till he discovered that she had no love for him; then, 
but not till then, did his love become distinct, ardent—a passion. 
Loveday saw that his open, pleasant face was clouded, and then it 
struck her that this arose from more than distress at her departure. 
She was far too humble-minded to imagine that the loss of such 
an insignificant person as herself could disturb the bright sky of 
the young Squire of Towan. 

‘I hope, Gerans, you have had nothing to vex you,’ she asked 
with some tremor, for she thought it just possible Rose might have 
spoken to him of the behaviour of Dennis. 

He sighed. ‘I have nothing very special,’ he said. He was so 
upright, so transparently truthful, that he could not endure to 
say what was not strictly true, so he corrected himself. ‘I should 
not have said that. “The heart knoweth its own bitterness, and a 
stranger intermeddleth not with its joy,”’ he said. 

‘I am not a stranger,’ said Loveday, gently; ‘and the text 
speaks of the stranger not intermeddling with joy. The full heart 
is better ifit can overflow into that of a friend—a sister. You have 
said I am a sister.’ He shook his head, and whipped the horse. 
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‘You, dear Loveday, do not know what a tumble-down it is to 
one who thought himself great things to find he is a poor fool. 
The cock has crowed on the dunghill very loud till the day that 
the nightingale sang, and then he discovered he was only a 
dunghill fool, and hid his head.’ 

‘What hand has made you fall? What voice has sung and 
made you droop your wings ?’ 

He did not answer her, but looked straight away to the horizon. 

After a while she saw him put up his whip hand to his eyes, 
and draw the back across them. 

‘Gerans,’ she said gently, in her soft entreating tones, ‘tell 
your sister what is the trouble in your heart.’ 

‘Loveday, you know Rose better than anyone else.’ 

‘I think so. A girl understands a girl, and a man understands 
a man.’ 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘I do not think Rose loves me. That. is, 
truly spoken, I know she does rot. You see, she was but a 
child when I asked her to be mine, and even now she is-but a 
little over nineteen. We waited over her nineteenth birthday to 
be married. What is a boy of eighteen or nineteen? He is only 
a boy, wayward, unstable, not knowing his own mind. A girl is 
the same. I dare say Rose thought there was more in me than 
there is. I never came up to Constantine in parts. He was in 
compound subtraction before I got out of low division.’ 

‘T am sure you are mistaken,’ said Loveday, gravely. 

‘No, I am not,’ answered Gerans; ‘in these matters the heart 
is very keen-sighted.’ 

‘Gerans,’ said Loveday, ‘do not be cast down without occa- 
sion. I know Rose intimately. Yesterday she said good-bye to 
me with such coldness that I was very unhappy, and an hour 
after she ran down to Nantsillan, and hugged and kissed me and 
cried ; and she told me she loved me most dearly. Do you know 
why she was cold before? She told me because she was worried 
about the servants. She changes her mood, not because she is 
capricious, but because she can only think of one thing at a time.’ 
He shook his head. 

‘She has been growing colder and colder towards me.’ 

‘Do not be discouraged. Be kind and attentive to her. Do 
not reproach her, bear with her. As you say, she is a child. 
Perhaps she has not yet loved you with ardour—that will come 
with time, as the seriousness of life impresses itself upon her. 
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She has something of the butterfly in her yet. The ants are 
given wings for one day to find a home, and when they have found 
it they bite off their own wings with their own teeth, and settle 
for life. Rose has but just come to her home, and her shiny, 
bea itiful, rainbow wings are quivering in the sweet air and pure 
sunshine; do not be impatient, wait—wait, and she will tear 
them off with her own hands.’ 

Gerans’s face lightened. It was a pleasure to see the shadow 
glide away. 

‘A woman,’ continued Loveday, ‘is a creeper; she must cling 
to the post to which she is tied, it is her nature to do so.’ 

Gerans laughed. ‘A very wooden post is that to which my 
blush Rose is bound.’ 

‘One very strong,’ said Loveday quickly, smiling also, ‘and 
sound to the core.’ 

‘ Here we are at Wadebridge,’ said Gerans; ‘and now, before 
I forget it, I have in my pocket a paper which my aunt Loveys 
sent up to our house to be given to you. She says that she has 
marked with red ink the passage about which she spoke to you.’ 

He fumbled in his pocket, and produced the newspaper, and 
gave it to Loveday, who, without looking at it, put it in her 
reticule. 

‘I shall have abundance of time in the coach for looking at 
the news and reading the advertisements,’ she said. 

He handed her from the light cart, and helped the ostler to 
convey her box to the coach, which was already standing in front 
of the inn, and the horses were being put in. 

The box was hauled to the top of the coach, and strapped 
down. Loveday stepped into the coach. She was the only 
passenger inside. 

‘You have not far to go before you change,’ said Gerans at 
the window. ‘At Bodmin you get into another coach which will 
convey you to Launceston, where you sleep the night. You will 
travel to-morrow to Exeter. Here, Loveday, is a little basket of 
provisions, a roast chicken and some cold eggs and some cake, my 
mether sends you, and a little bottle of wine. Iam so ashamed, 
I alone have nothing for you but my best, best wishes, dear sister. 
God be with you!’ 

‘Your best wishes—I prize nothing higher.’ She took his 
hand, and leaning through the window lightly kissed his cheek. 

‘God bless you, dear Gerans! Be sure of this—whatever 
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clouds and showers you pass through, that true honest heart will 
lead you at last to great happiness.’ 

Gerans pressed her hand. ‘I accept your words,’ he said, ‘as 
the message of an angel.’ 

Then the driver cracked his whip this way, that way, when 
round went the wheels—clatter, clatter, went the horses’ hoofs on 
the boulder pavement ; a white handkerchief was waved out of the 
coach-window, and Gerans stood, with his hat in his hand, signalling 
after it. 

Then the four horses went round a corner, and the scarlet- 
bodied coach lurched after them; and Gerans saw Loveday no 
more. 

The distance from Wadebridge to Bodmin is but seven miles ; 
Loveday sat back and allowed her tears to flow unrestrained 
because unobserved. Her talk with Gerans had done her good ; 
she had been able to clear away a trouble that oppressed him. 
She spoke to him in great sincerity; she understood Rose better 
than Rose understood herself. She could not believe that Rose 
was untrue to her husband, even in thought, but she quite believed 
that her heart had not yet been roused to love and value Gerans 
as he deserved. 

She knew well that one cause, if not the chief cause, of 
Rose’s dissatisfaction was her husband’s submission to his father. 
Loveday had not spoken on this matter to Gerans, because he 
had not alluded to it; but if he had done so, she would have 
counselled him to continue as heretofore. The caprice of a girl 
must not turn him against the mature determination of an 
experienced man. Gerans must think for himself, and if, which 
was most sure, Rose opposed the old Squire out of empty fancy, 
out of a spirit of perversity, he must not take his wife’s side. 
This would displease her at first, but after a while she would admit 
that he had acted aright. 

Loveday was so confident in the rectitude of Gerans that she 
did not regret not having given him advice on this point. His 
own conscience would be his best adviser, other counsel was 
superfluous. 

At Bodmin, Loveday got a seat inside the Launceston and 
Exeter coach only through the courtesy of a gentleman, who had 
secured an inside seat, but vacated it for her, and went out- 
side. 

The day was so fine, the air so exhilarating, that she had little 
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compunction in accepting his offer, and assurance that he pre- 
ferred a place on the top. 

About an hour after leaving Bodmin, as the scenery was un- 
interesting, and she desired to turn her thoughts away from 
Nantsillan and Towan for a while, Loveday opened her reticule, 
and drew forth the paper sent her by Mrs. Loveys. It was a small 
badly printed sheet, with a print, rude and blotty, of a lighthouse 
on the top. Under this woodcut was the title, Zhe Light of 
the West. It was a religious paper for Sunday reading. As 
Loveday unfolded it, her eye was caught by a score of red ink 
against an advertisement. She looked at the paragraph indicated, 
and read as follows :— 

‘ Wanted, immediately, a gentlewoman by birth and education, 
to be the companion of a young married lady, with a child, an 
infant, to assist in the management of the house and the care of 
the child. Remuneration liberal. Apply P.F., the Post Office, 
Launceston. A personal interview desired.’ 

‘Why,’ said Loveday to herself, ‘this is the very thing I 
desire. Nothing could suit me better. I will not goon to Exeter 
to-morrow, I will stay a day in Launceston.’ 

‘ She thought a good deal about this opening. ‘“P. F.,”’ she 
repeated to herself; ‘ P must stand for Priscilla, or Prudence, or 
Philippa, or Phebe.’ 

The long road over the dreary Bodmin moors was not interest- 
ing; little presented itself to distract her thoughts from herself 
and the chance presented to her by the advertisement. 

“DP F.,”’ she said. ‘I wonder whether I shall come to know 
and make a friend of “P.F.”’ 

As the coach, in the evening, dashed up to the door of the 
King’s Arms, a gentleman who was walking towards the inn sprang 
aside from the horses. 

The coach drew up at the inn. Then the door was opened, 
and the gentleman, a tall, grave young man, with very black hair, 
an aquiline nose, and deep-set dark eyes, courteously came to the 
coach-door and held out his arm to assist Loveday Penhalligan to 
descend. 
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CHAPTER XXXYV. 
ENGAGED. 


WHEN Loveday had settled about a bedroom, and had unpacked 
what few things she would want for the night, had removed her 
bonnet and taken off her gloves, and smoothed her glossy, abundant 
dark hair, she came down into the coffee-room of the ‘ King’s 
Arms,’ and ordered tea and an egg. 

The gentleman who had handed her from the coach was there, 
reading a paper. He was dressed in a long black coat with high 
velvet collar, and dark knee-breeches with black silk stockings. 
His hair was black, cut short in front, but falling behind, longer 
than was usual at the time. Indeed, his dress was antiquated. 
He was in the costume worn, probably, by his father. His throat 
was surrounded by a white fine linen tie, and his waistcoat dis- 
closed beautiful lace ruffles in front. 

His manner, like his dress, was old-fashioned and courtly. 
When he heard Loveday order her frugal repast, he put down the 
paper he was reading, stood up, bowed, and said: 

‘Will you excuse the interference, madam, of a gentleman 
who, though he has not passed through the College of Surgeons, 
yet exercises some of the functions of a medical man? There are 
some men, madam, who are born to heal the infirmities of their 
fellows, who have the instinct, or shall I not say, reverently, the 
inspiration, of healing given to them from on high, without any 
seeking and study. There are others who acquire laboriously 
what is intuitive in some. I speak in no spirit of vanity when I 
say that I am a born physician of the body.’ 

Loveday looked at him with wonder, marvelling to what this 
preamble would lead. There was an expression of such goodness, 
simplicity, and desire to oblige in his striking face, that she felt 
confidence at once in her strange companion of the coffee-room. 

‘You have come a long way to-day, madam ?’ 

‘Yes, from almost the other end of Cornwall.’ 

‘And you have been journeying the entire day ?’ 

‘Yes, sir. I left home early. I have been in two coaches and 
an open gig.’ 

‘Then,’ said he, ‘I am confirmed in my audacity in prescribing 
for you something more substantial than an egg, a bit of toast, 
and tea, I have ordered a roast fowl for my supper, and a custard 
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pudding. I hope, madam, you will not regard me as taking an 
undue liberty, being a total stranger, in asking you to share the 
fowl with me. It would be foul conduct in me to eat the bird, 
and leave the lady but the egg. Which,’ said he, ‘is a joke, 
madam.” 

Then he gave directions to the waiter to have two covers laid 
at the table. 

‘I believe,’ said the gentleman, who was, it need hardly be 
said, Paul Featherstone, of Marsland, ‘that I am the intruder 
here. The general coffee-room is repugnant to me. There has 
been smoking in it, and I am averse to the odour of tobacco. I 
believe that this is, in fact, the private ladies’ room, and that I am 
here only on sufferance,madam. If my presence at all incommodes 
you, I will withdraw; but I trust to your good nature to endure 
my society for a little while. We must both eat, and why not 
eat in society ? Social intercourse gives relish to the best food. 
I am so accustomed to the company of my sister, that a meal 
without a lady to grace the board would not agree with me.’ 

Loveday did not answer him, save with a grateful look. He 
spoke in so kind a tone, and with a manner so fatherly, that she 
felt quite safe in his presence and company from the slightest 
impertinence. 

‘My sister,’ said Paul Featherstone, ‘is one of the most re- 
markable women in the world. It is a privilege to be her brother. 
She thinks and cares for every one who comes within the radius 
of her influence, as the sun lights, warms, and attracts every 
planet in the solar system. But,’ said Paul, and his mouth 
twitched, ‘rare confusion am I making in my similitudes. The 
sun has no satellite, but the planet is allowed one or more. My 
sister, who has been married for over a twelvemonth, has lately ac- 
quired a little, a very tiny bright-and-shining moon, which sails 
round her, and never leaves her; and my sister delights in the 
soft and silvery radiance of her little moon.’ 

‘You speak, sir, as if the presence added to your own pleasure 
and light.’ 

‘To be sure it does,’ answered Paul, his face kindling with a 
sweet and happy brightness. ‘<A child in the house is a blessing 
from on high. I was out at night—lI had, in fact, ridden for a 
doctor, and was returned—and as the groom took my horse, 
through the still, starry, dark-blue sky we saw a silvery streak ; it 
described a curve, and was formed by a brilliant meteor. When 
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my man saw that I was watching it, he said, “Iolks do say that 

falling stars be little souls coming to babes out o’ paradise.” And 
sure enough, when I entered the house, I heard a faint sobbing. 
The soul had come, and found it dark and desolate here below 
—away from paradise.’ 

‘You have no children of your own, sir?’ 

‘I!’ exclaimed Paul in surprise, and laughed. ‘I have not 
a wife. I have not reached the point of considering it possible 
that I may have one. No,’ he shook his head, ‘I pity the woman 
that would take me. My ideal of womanhood is so high, that she 
would be ever on the tremble lest she fall short of it. I believe,’ 
continued Paul, dropping into a meditative mood, ‘that the 
characteristic of man is justice, and that of woman is self-abnega- 
tion. Excuse me if I seem to say a hard thing, but I do not ob- 
serve in woman that rooted conscience of justice that I find 
inherent in men. But, on the other hand, I find immeasurable 
love in woman, a self-devotion that counteth not the cost, that 
will give up everything and think no merit lies in doing so. 
Man, on the contrary, can do a spasmodic act of self-denial, but 
cannot live a life of it. Man is naturally selfish; woman is 
instinctively unselfish.’ 

‘ And, sir, in evidence of man’s natural selfishness, you insist 
on my partaking of your roast chicken.’ 

‘I beg your pardon. In evidence of my natural justice I offer 
you half. I could not eat it all myself; you will allow that? I 
deny myself nothing. Whereas, if you had sat down to your cup 
of tea and one egg, and you had seen me sitting in the window 
fasting, you could not have broken the end of the egg or touched 
your cup. Your kind, pitiful eyes would have sought me, and 
striven to catch mine; and then, with a blush, you would have 
offered me your egg and untasted cup, and you would have gone 
to bed perfectly happy because I had eaten one and emptied the 
other.’ 

Loveday winced at the reference to herself, but she smiled and 
said, modestly, ‘ You judge our virtues higher than they deserve. 
Your justice is largely qualified with mercy.’ 

‘ Not at all,’ answered Paul Featherstone. ‘Ido not pretend 
that every woman is a perfect pattern of self-abnegation, but that 
she is set in the key of which self-devotion is the dominant. 
Whatever be the melody, however varied the harmonies of her 
life, the dominant underlies the melody, and interpenetrates the 
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harmonies; and at the last the whole piece comes—possibly after 
changes into other keys—back to the original, and dies away, 
as its only proper finish, on the dominant. It is the same with 
man, only the male key has justice for its ruling note. However 
wrongheaded a man may be, and however criminally he may act, 
the note of justice is vibrating, thrilling, heard and felt deep 
down in the depths of his conscience. He may drown it for a 
while in noise ; but, as the noise ceases, the key-note is heard still 
sounding, and will sound as long as life lasts.’ 

‘I have sometimes thought,’ began Loveday; then hesitated, 
and ceased. 

‘Yes,’ said Paul Featherstone, encouragingly. ‘I entreat you 
to tell me your thought.’ 

‘I have sometimes thought,’ said Loveday, with lowered eyes, 
‘whilst I have been wool-working, that we poor women are em- 
broidering our lives with all sorts of colours, and making of them 
various figures, but that there must be some common cross-thread 
on which we all elaborate the varied patterns of our humble lives. 
You have given me one of the threads, the warp or the woof, I 
know not which. Is there not another ?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Paul. ‘ Self-abnegation is the woof, religion is 
the warp. That is not naturally in men, as in women. On these 
two threads the whole carpet of life is embroidered : done in strange 
reversed mode, sometimes, as the Gobelin tapestry is wrought, when 
the maker sees nothing of the design which he is developing. He 
stands behind the threads, and thrusts his colours in and out— 
now this, now that—in a blind way, and only those on the other 
side see the result. It is so with the soul within. Behind these 
threads, weaving life’s beautiful Gobelin carpet, the sou] stands and 
sees not the end to which it is working—beholds only ragged 
ends, and irregular threads, and ugly knots—whereas the world 
sees a beautiful, rich, and consistent whole.’ 

‘I am afraid,’ said Loveday, ‘ we must be content to weave our 
little lives into kettle-holders, not Gobelin tapestry.’ 

‘And a kettle-holder saves the hand from being burnt,’ 
answered Paul. ‘So, many an insignificant modest life has been 
a hand-guard against much suffering.’ Then, looking across the 
table, he said, ‘I see that you have brought your blotting-book, 
and want to write letters. Do not let me interrupt you. I will 
go out and take a turn in the town, or, if no inconvenience to you 
here, will take the newspaper and read,’ 
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in my room.’ 


Paul at once placed the rack of pens and the inkstand on the 
table, beyond the white table cloth, and rang for the waiter to 
remove the supper. 

Loveday opened her book, took a couple of sheets of paper, 
and, spreading one before her, wrote to Mrs. Loveys. Loveday 
took a long time in writing this letter. It was well to let Madame 
know at once that the suit of Anthony was hopeless, 
resolved not to leave Mrs. Loveys and the young man in suspense, 
or in the delusion that she acquiesced in their arrangement. 
sooner they were made aware that she could not accept him, the 
better. Her conscience would be clear. 
the honour shown her—in her humble mind, she considered it an 
enormous condescension—but she could not resolve to think of 
She had not mentioned the offer to her 
brother, fearful lest he should try to persuade her to the sacrifice 
Her faith in Dennis was so shaken 


the union as possible. 


for the sake of his interest. 
that she admitted the possibility of this meanness. 
the strange gentleman spoke of woman’s self-devotion, she felt 
her cheeks burn, and was aware with shame that there was one 
act of self-devotion of which she was not capable. 
take Anthony Loveys, even for the love she bore to her brother. 
Had she, perhaps, sufficient of the spice of masculine justice in 
her soul to strengthen her against this, as more than a brother 
had a right to exact ? 

The letter to Madame Loveys was a difficult letter to compose. 
Poor Loveday spoiled her first copy, and had to write a second. 
She thought long over each line she wrote, and was so en- 
grossed in her thoughts as to completely forget the presence of 
the gentleman, who was seated in the background behind the 


newspaper. 


As she considered, with her pen to her lips and one hand on 
the paper, the trace of her thoughts was visible in her pure face, 
like the fleeting shadows of the clouds during the day over the 
moor: never deep and threatening, always soft; a bloom, not 
a gloom; a varying beauty of colour to the pervading sun- 


light. 


Paul Featherstone’s eyes, irresistibly attracted to her, watched 
her, then returned to the newspaper. Paul was ashamed of him- 
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‘No inconvenience whatever, said Loveday, readily. 
true that I have a couple of letters to write, and there is no ink 


She was thankful for 


She could not 
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self for looking at her. He knew he ought not to do so, as she 
was unconscious of his presence, but the attraction was too strong 
for him to fight against it. There was a something—he knew not 
himself what it was—in Loveday’s face which drew his sympathy 
towards her. He suspected sorrow; he saw intelligence; and he 
recognised the guileless goodness of her soul by that instinct 
which exists in all cognate spirits. 

Once he noticed a clear trickling tear issue from under her 
dark lash and roll down her cheek. Then the hand that held the 
newspaper trembled. Paul was full of pity for suffering, and he 
would have been glad to comfort the bruised heart of Loveday, if 
he knew what was her pain. 

At length the letter was finished, and folded, and sealed with 
a wafer. Then she addressed it, put it aside, and wrote the second 
letter. This was done quickly, without long consideration. 

When it was finished she stood up, and then started. She 
saw Paul Featherstone. She had completely forgotten him. He 
had said something about going out round the town, and she had 
perhaps fancied he was no longer in the room. He had remained 
without noise, and this had led to her error, if it was an error, and 
not absorption and forgetfulness, 

She took up the two letters, intending to go out at once and 
post them; but Paul Featherstone rose at the same time. 

‘If you will allow me,’ he said, ‘I will take the letters for you 
to the office.’ 

‘Thank you very much,’ she replied. ‘Only one will have 
postage to be paid on it—at least, I suppose so. The other is to 
be left till called for.’ 

He looked at the directions, and smiled. 

‘You have afforded me a rare pleasure,’ he said. ‘I shall have 
to post but one of the letters. The second is addressed to me. 
iom*F.F."" 

Loveday started, and looked at him. The colour went, then 
came, in her face. 

‘I need hardly say,’ continued Paul Featherstone, ‘ that it will 
indeed be a proud thing for me if I can secure your kind, gene- 
rous services for my sister. I am glad,’ he said, after a pause, 
‘on two accounts: on my sister’s, that she should have for her 
companion one to whom she is sure to cling, and whom she will 
treasure; on yours, that you should have the opportunity of 
knowing one whom it is a privilege to know.’ 
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‘Sir,’ said Loveday, timidly, ‘you will want references, You 


know nothing of my abilities.’ 

‘I want no references,’ answered Paul. ‘ None in this case are 
necessary.’ He bowed. 

‘My brother,’ faltered Loveday, ‘is a surgeon.’ 

‘And I,’ said Paul, ‘am one also. Unrecognised by the 
faculty, indeed, but I am a healer of men by natural gift from 
on high.’ 

‘My name,’ said she, ‘is Loveday Penhalligan.’ 

‘I am Paul Featherstone, of. Marsland. My sister Juliot is 
Mrs. Rock. She was married just after Christmas twelvemonth 
to a Mr. John Rock, who lives with me. Miss Penhalligan, shall 
you be able to travel to-morrow? I am impatient to make you 
acquainted with my sister Juliot. Iam sure you will love her— 
you cannot fail to love her—she is so good. We are a quiet 
family, and live in a quiet nook, out of the noise and rush of the 
current of life, but we are happy and peaceful; and, please God, 
the peace and happiness of that home will remain unbroken. It 
has been heightened and deepened by the addition of the little 
one who has arisen on our horizon. Did I say that he added to 
our peace? Well—happiness—hardly quiet. Miss Penhalligan, 
this is almost a joke.’ 

So Loveday went from the house of the surgeon, who was one 
by science, but without sympathy, to that of the physician who 
was one by sympathy, but without science. 


(To be continued.) 














PURE GOLD. 


WE all know gold is filthy lucre; the root of all evil; a snare and 
a delusion; common dross; the invention of the evil one; the 
mammon of unrighteousness; and yet somehow, though we 
always admit that money doesn’t secure any permanent advan- 
tage to us, we nevertheless feel with Sydney Smith that we are 
just on an average one guinea the happier for every extra guinea 
that falls into our pockets. The preacher moralises glibly on the 
deceitfulness of riches ; but when his bishop, moved by his elo- 
quent discourse, immediately offers him a better living, does he 
humbly answer that increased wealth only brings with it increased 
responsibilities, and that three hundred pounds a year, paid quar- 
terly, is more than enough for his slender services? I trow not: 
he rises from his breakfast-table with the episcopal letter gripped 
tight in his hand, kisses poor Mrs. Preacher tenderly on the 
forehead, and, a certain strange moisture dimming his eyes, 
remarks with touching inconsistency that Jim can now go to the 
Charterhouse, and that. Polly may at once begin her lessons in 
rausic. And for my part, though it may be wicked to confess 
it, I sympathise with him far more at that perilous moment, 
when the image of the vile metal, coined into sovereigns, dazzles 
and obscures his moral vision, than when in dolorous tones of 
didactic exhortation he warns the Gileses and Hodges of his rustic 
congregation not to follow the pernicious example of backsliding 
Demas. Demas, however, according to that eminent commentator 
Mr. John Bunyan, had only a silver-mine; and indeed a silver 
shilling is more likely to bribe poor Giles and Hodge, as things 
go nowadays, than the golden guinea against which the preacher 
hurls in vain the rusty ammunition of his perfunctory anathema. 
Sad as it is to say so, that wicked metal still remains, in spite 
of all the preachers, an object of obvious interest and desire to the 
vast mass of civilised humanity. Dross though it be, it forms the 
chief incentive of art and industry ; filthy though we think it, yet 
as the circulating medium, fresh and clean from her Majesty’s 
Mint, it really possesses to the outer eye a certain illusory exter- 
nal attractiveness and apparent beauty. And since everybody in 
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his heart wishes to get and keep as much as possible of it, consis- 
tent with the strictest honour and probity (or even sometimes 
otherwise), it is not unnatural to conclude that some slight inquiry 
into its origin and value, both asa metal and a medium, may 
possess a certain amount of curiosity and interest for the greater 
number of her Majesty’s lieges. 

At this point of my exposition, however, I am met at the 
outset by a delicate question of individual modesty. Gold is by 
definition the subject of the present discourse; yet I have myself 
had so little to do personally with that particular precious metal 
that I naturally feel a certain graceful diffidence in attempting 
to deal scientifically with its origin and nature. If it were only 
copper, now, or even silver! With those I have a fair working 
acquaintance. But gold is to me so very rare and infrequent a 
metal that I shrink from speaking of it with too much show of 
familiar intimacy. However, I console myself with the reflection 
that Lord Rothschild has never yet attempted to write an article 
about a chemical element with which he must be far more inti- 
mately acquainted (in the concrete) than I am; and until that 
distinguished member of the Upper House is pleased to break his 
aristocratic silence on the subject, a humble author may perhaps 
be permitted to discourse, so far as his limited opportunities 
permit him, on the sources and mainsprings of our universal gold 
supply. 

Unlike most other metals, the root of all evil usually occurs 
in the world at large in the pure or native condition only. 
The reason for this peculiarity is to be found in the fact that gold, 
though morally so vile and common a substance, is chemically 
and technically a noble metal, that is to say, one which enters but 
sparingly into combination with metalloids. Iron, as we all know, 
if exposed to air, or still worse to water, soon rusts; or in other 
words, combines with oxygen. When found in mines, therefore, 
it usually occurs more or less under the form of an oxide, with a 
greater or smaller proportion of the two chief ingredients variously 
commingled. Still more are minerals like aluminium, calcium, 
potassium, and sodium, invariably found in a high state of combi- 
nation. But copper, though usually met with as a compound 
with the metalloids, occasionally occurs in the pure condition ; 
silver most frequently does so; and gold hardly ever appears 
under any other form. It is this remarkable chemical inertness 
of gold, as we shall see hereafter, which gave it at first its value 
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as an ornamental material, and so finally led up to its universal 
adoption as the medium of exchange, the enemy of virtue, and 
the chief standard of value in all civilised communities. And 
lesé this last imprudent remark should rouse a passing qualm in 
the breast of the stoutest reader, I may hasten to reassure him 
by adding at once that I am not going to discourse upon the 
currency question, that I do not know (other than practically) 
‘what is a pound,’ and that I have no settled views at all of my 
own upon the stupid and uninteresting bimetallic controversy. I 
pledge myself to avoid carats and processes, to ignore the very 
existence of decimal fractions, and to confine myself in this paper 
to such simple statements on the subject in hand as may conve- 


, niently be phrased in the Queen’s English. 


Gold, then, is a particularly inert and chemically stable sub- 
stance, little given to entering into combination with other 
elements, and satisfied to remain in the virgin state without any 
violent elective hankering after a morganatic union with that all- 
pervading corruptor and demoraliser, oxygen. It is also, alas! as 
most of us know to our sorrow, a very rare and infrequent metal, 
being one of the elements which enter least in point of quantity 
into the composition of the earth’s crust. So far as we can judge 
from the chemical examination of rocks exposed at the surface, 
the commonest metals in the shell of our planet are aluminium, 
calcium, magnesium, potassium, and sodium, which are largely 
present in the formation of granite, clay, limestone, chalk, dolo- 
mite, gneiss, and most of the other best known deposits. It is a 
noteworthy fact, too, that these are also the lightest of all metals 
—everybody has seen the common Mechanics’ Institute experiment 
of making sodium swim on water—an observation whose true sig- 
nificance will shortly become somewhat more apparent. After . 
them in frequency come iron, manganese, and barium, which are 
far heavier, and whose compounds do not form nearly such large 
masses of material at the earth’s surface. Rarer still are copper 
tin, lead, and zinc, occurring only in a few scattered spots; and 
rarest of all are silver, mercury, gold, and platinum, which are 
among the heaviest of all the elements, and are never found any- 
where except in extremely small quantities. 

What are the obvious conclusions to which such facts and 
others like them seem to point? Clearly these. The heavier 
substances composing the mass of our planet are mostly to be 
found where one would naturally expect them—at the bottom, or, 
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in other words, near the centre of the earth; while the lighter 
bodies are equally to be seen where a sensible man would look to 
discover them—at the top, or, in other words, on or near the earth’s 
surface. The outermost layer of all on our planet is composed of 
the extremely light gases which make up the atmosphere—-oxy- 
gen, nitrogen, and carbonic acid ; the next layer consists mainly 
of water, composing the ocean; within that comes a stratum of 
not very solid rock, principally built up of the lighter metals, 
aluminium, calcium, magnesium, and so forth, combined with the 
lighter metalloids, oxygen, silicon, and carbon, in more or less 
loose and spongy compounds; while at the bottom of all, as far 
as our ignorance of the earth’s centre will permit us to guess, 
must lie first a layer of heavier materials, as Durocher originally 
suggested, represented by the dense and ponderous lavas and ba- 
salts occasionally brought up to the surface by volcanic agencies ; 
and inside that again, a still heavier core, composed perhaps of 
the weightiest metals and metalloids in a very close state of 
aggregation. 

However this may be, and it seems natural to suppose that 
the heaviest matter should sink to the bottom, it is at any rate 
certain that gold, silver, mercury, and platinum are heavy metals 
which exist in very small quantities only at the surface, and that 
chiefly in the unmixed condition. Whether there is plenty more 
of them below or not is a question that can hardly be considered 
as coming, so far, within the range of practical politics. But the 
notion of sinking an artesian well into the earth’s recesses, and 
thence pumping up molten gold, as men nowadays in America 
‘ strike ile,’ is a romance worthy of the Arabian Nights, perhaps 
to be realised in the thirtieth century. 

The miserable and inconsiderable fraction of gold actually 
existing within workable distances at the present day in the crust 
of this planet is all dispersed in very tiny quantities over various 
parts of the earth’s surface. A great deal of it is diffused in abso- 
lutely valueless amounts, mostly in the form of chloride, through 
the mass of other rocks, where it will never probably be worth 
the trouble of extraction. The remainder is chiefly obtained in 
larger but still very petty lumps, in veins of quartz or other rock, 
and in nuggets either on the beds of modern streams or in the 
alluvial deposits of ancient rivers. 

But where did the gold originally come from, and how did it 
get there? It can hardly be doubted nowadays that the ultimate 
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source of all nuggets and alluvial gold is to be found in the veins 
of auriferous quartz. And how did the gold get into the quartz, 
again? Well, that question goes all of a piece with the question 
as to the origin of metallic veins generally, and must be answered 
by Mr. Phillips on the same broad principles. For metallic veins 
are now almost certainly known to be masses of rubble, or drip- 
ping, so to speak, filling up gaps and fissures in the natural rock 
that spreads around them. The material that composes them got 
filtered into the fissure by flowing water, which brought the 
metal and other rubble in solution with it. Thus, in the last 
resort, we must account for the presence of gold in quartz veins 
by supposing that both the quartz and the gold were carried to 
their present position by the agency of water, and were deposited 
in the sides and walls of the fissure until at last they filled it up 
entirely. Ifthis view be correct, and it is the one held by Mr. 
Phillips and many other great mining authorities, we must con- 
clude that the final source of all our gold deposits, whether from 
pockets, placers, quartz veins, or gossans, is the minute quantity 
of gold diffused in the pure state, or as a chloride or other com- 
pound, through the mass of all the surrounding or underlying 
rocks, 

There must be very little gold in the laterally surrounding 
rocks, however, for there is not much to boast of even in the 
richest and most auriferous quartz. Probably whatever little of 
the precious metal exists at all dispersed through the granite and 
gneiss of the underlying crust must exist in extremely minute 
quantities, and perhaps in the form of diffuse chloride. This 
chloride might be dissolved out by percolating water, and so 
introduced together with the quartz into the gap or fissure. Mr. 
Daintree, indeed, found by experiment that if a speck of gold were 
placed in a solution of the chloride, the gold would gradually 
grow into a small grain on any piece of wood or cork introduced 
into the liquid. In other words, the metal contained in the 
chloride would come out from its combination as native gold, 
and unite with the tiny speck of pure metal which served it as 
a nucleus. It is not improbable that the gold in quartz got 
similarly deposited round a common centre, so that in the most 
literal sense it may perhaps be true (in spite of Aristotle’s dog- 
matic statement to the contrary) that money grows, though very 
slowly. 

It is a pleasant thought indeed, fur the poor man, to know 
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that gold is even now still growing. Mr. Brough Smyth has 
shown that it can be deposited nowadays in appreciable quantities 
a within comparatively short periods. Bits of mineralised timber 
"* and beams from the galleries of the older workings in Australian 
mines have been found to exhibit, under the microscope, particles 
of gold, intermixed with crystals of iron pyrites, all through the 
central parts of the wood; and this gold must, of course, have 
gathered there from solution in water during the few years that 
have elapsed since the first discovery of the precious metal in 
Australia. Mr. Uhrich similarly notes that in the gold-drifts 
auriferous pyrites is often found incrusting or replacing roots and 
twigs; and samples of such gold-bearing wood, when submitted 
to an assay, have yielded amounts of the pure metal varying 
o from a few pennyweights to several ounces per ton. Mr. H. A. 
* ‘Thomson further mentions a specimen of pyrites which had 
q gathered in the centre of an old tree trunk, and which yielded at 

- the rate of as much as thirty ounces. 

Whether the gold and the quartz got into the veins (or, rather, 
the fissures) laterally or from below is still a moot-point among 
the learned in minerals. Probably both theories are more or less 
true. A certain amount of dissolved material may doubtless filter 
in under certain circumstances from surrounding rocks, and this 
may be the origin of a few mineral veins, both of gold er silver, 
and of more useful though less noble metals—nobility and useful- 
ness being, here as elsewhere, roughly in inverse ratio to each 
another. But it is almost certain, according to Professor Geikie 
(who ought to know), that the mineral matter which makes up 
most metalliferous veins came from below. There is good reason to 
believe, indeed, that the minerals and ores which fill the fissures 
were introduced into their present home dissolved in steam or hot 
water, or even by igneous fusion and injection. It is known that 
at the present time mineral matters and metallic sulphides are so 
being deposited in fissures up which hot water rises. It is also 
known that one of the richest mines in Nevada, the Great Com- 
stock Lode—a perfect Tom Tiddler’s ground, from which fabulous 
quantities of gold and silver have been extracted—is closely con- 
nected with the seething hot Steamboat Springs, in the same 
voleanic district, and is itself still permeated by almost boiling 
water. There is something highly refreshing to the orthodox 
mind in this modern notion that gold—that wicked metal—has 
thus an origin from below, and is so intimately bound up in its 
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first beginnings with very warm regions and sulphurous exhala- 
tions. 

Nothing can be more interesting than the light cast upon the 
appearance of gold at the surface by this volcanic Nevada region. 
The rock at Steamboat Springs is traversed by numerous fissures, 
from some of which hot water issues, while others give off only 
clouds of steam. On the sides of these fissures a flinty incrusta- 
tion is now being laid down, containing quartz crystals, iron, and 
other mineral matters ; and in the older among them, now almost 
dormant as regards the hot-water apparatus, gold also occurs in 
small quantities. Seven miles off lies the still more ancient 
Comstock Lode, exactly like these modern fissures in all its main 
physical characteristics, but now entirely silted up throughout, 
and enormously rich both in gold and silver. The most interest- 
ing point about the lode, however, is this, that as the workings 
have descended into the bowels of the earth, the water has got 
constantly hotter and hotter; and now, at a depth of three 
thousand feet, the miners are distinctly inconvenienced by the 
warmth of the temperature. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion 
that the material which fills up the Comstock Lode was deposited 
there by the hot water in the same manner as at Steamboat 
Springs, and that the gold and silver were forced up from greater 
depths beneath by the semi-volcanic agency of steam and geysers. 
If this be so, it is easy to understand why heavy metals like gold 
. and silver should be found so seldom in ordinary rocks, but should 
occur with comparative frequency in the quartz veins or other 
siliceous deposits of open fissures, forced up to near the surface 
from immense depths in the earth’s interior by igneous activity. 

However the gold got into the quartz, it is at any rate a 
matter of simple fact that all the known gold of the world has 
been derived, sooner or later, from just such mineral veins or 
fissures. A great deal of our existing gold supply is obtained by 
crushing the quartz and then treating it mechanically or chemi- 
cally, to extract the metal; the remainder is obtained from 
alluvial deposits, ancient or modern, into which the gold has been 
washed out by the agency of streams or natural water power. What 
man now does on the small scale with his mills and stamps, his 
washing and his amalgams, nature long ago did on the large scale 
with her lakes and rivers, her freshets and her waterfalls. In 
treating auriferous quartz for gold, we always begin by crushing 
the veinstone that contains it with powerfyl machinery, and then 
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subjecting the pulverised material to the action of water, which 
washes away the silica suspended in its stream, but lets the heavy 
metal sink by gravity to the bottom. Now, all the gold-bearing 
sands and gravels have been naturally subjected to just the same 
crushing process, spread out over those enormous periods of time 
which the geologist demands of right for every part of his exacting 
science. The quartz here has been pulverised and washed by 
natural means; the greater part of the finely powdered silica has 
been carried away, and the lumps of gold have been left behind, 
more or less mixed up in the beds with sand or gravel. It is 
clear that gold-diggings of this latter sort must be far richer in 
the precious metal than the mere quartz-veins; and it is such 
auriferous sands and gravels that make up the better part of the 
wealthy Australian and Californian gold-fields. 

Auriferous gravels can of course only exist where auriferous 
quartz-veins existed before them. Without a bank to draw upon 
in the first place, you cannot possibly get your bullion. In Cali- 
fornia, the materials that make up the gold-bearing gravel-beds 
were washed down by streams and floods in the Pliocene period 
from the mountain-tops above, and deposited in the basins of 
ancient lakes and rivers now no more. But Pliocene gravel would, 
under natural circumstances, long since have been washed away ; 
it has been preserved in California to the days of Bill Nye and 
Jones of Calaveras by a peculiar accident which those amiable 
gentlemen would no doubt regard as ‘almost providential’ for the 
mining interest. Towards the close of the genial Pliocene epoch, 
that usually well-conducted chain, the Sierra Nevada, suddenly 
burst forth ‘on the spree’ into voleanic activity on a grand and 
generally Western American scale. Like the cowboys who * paint 
the town red’ in their simple joy, it covered the auriferous gravels 
with showers of pumice, ashes, and pebbles, and finally capped 
the entire mass with a broad sheet of solid basalt and lava. Not 
only did this great prehistoric eruption overwhelm the mastodons, 
Pliocene lamas, and other extinct animals whose bones and teeth 
still pleasingly diversify the Californian diggings (giving inci- 
dental occasion to the celebrated Society upon the Stanislaw), but 
it also buried beneath its ash and lava the famous and much- 
debated Calaveras skull, which, if genuine, is the oldest fragment 
of a human body now known to exist anywhere. The capping of 
lava varies from a hundred to a hundred and fifty feet in thick- 
ness, and it has preserved from erosion the subjacent gravel which 
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would otherwise have been swept away, and so rendered possible 
the very existence of the Californian diggings and the town of 
San Francisco. 

Besides the dubious Calaveras skull itself, other evidences of 
man’s coexistence with the mastodon and the extinct mammals 
generally during the period when the auriferous gravel was being 
laid down are far from uncommon in the Californian region. 
Stone implements, spear-heads, mortars, and ladles, all of a 
suspiciously high type of prehistoric workmanship for Pliocene 
man, have been unearthed from the gravels beneath 150 feet of 
solid lava under Table Mountain in Tuolumne County. If one 
could only believe in these remarkable implements, the date of 
semi-civilised humanity, even, in America at least, would be 
pushed far back into the Pliocene period; but unfortunately 
the evidence is quite too good, and the workmanship of the 
savages is so very perfect that one can hardly refrain from serious 
doubts as to the remote date assigned to the arrow-heads. That 
the gravels themselves are of Pliocene age admits of no doubt, 
but were the scoops and mortars really found there? Sceptical 
Marquis de Nadaillac, coolest and calmest of American archeolo- 
gists, throws cold water over the whole discovery, and suggests, 
with the charming frankness of scientific critics, that the imple- 
ments were not unearthed in sitw—or, in other words, that some- 
body put them there. Such things have been, indeed, in America ; 
things never dreamt of in the guileless philosophy of European 
men of science. 

Curiously enough, in Australia too, the auriferous gravels are 
of Pliocene date, and are capped and preserved in the same manner 
by a thick layer of voleanic deposits. It would seem as though 
gold-bearing gravels in general can only occur in any quantities 
where they have been preserved from erosion for long periods of 
time by the superposition of solid beds of lava or basalt. 

Whenever a river flows through country occupied either by 
gold-bearing quartz-veins or auriferous gravel, it naturally washes 
out and collects here and there in hollows of its bed nuggets and 
scales and grains of gold from the surrounding deposits. These 
river diggings form of course the richest deposits of gold to be 
found anywhere, for they are the siftings of the siftings ; and they 
can be worked with the least trouble and expense, so that in all 
auriferous countries they form the earliest deposits to be exploited 
by miners, Gold collects in pot-holes in the river bed, and also 
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behind little bars of rock, which serve as riffles to retain it from 
washing away. In the Yuba valley in California, after the gravel 
of the surface has been removed, and the solid rock on which it 
rests has been reached, the gold is found in a thin layer of grains 
and scales over the entire flooring of the prehistoric stream. In 
some cases, says Mr. Phillips, the scales are so firmly inlaid upon 
the hard granitic bed of the ancient river course as to resemble a 
gilt mosaic, and the whole surface of the rock has to be worked 
over with a pick in order to disentangle the gold deposited in its 
substance. But in modern rivers the gold more often occurs in 
loose nuggets, dispersed through the sand and gravel banks of the 
occasional pools and creeks. 

Gold is dispersed over almost all the world, in one or other 
of these various forms, either in auriferous quartz, in ancient 
river gravels, in modern alluvium, or on the beds of streams. In 
Britain, where large quantities exist in the form of sovereigns, a 
certain amount of local gold is found near Dolgelly, dispersed 
through veins of quartz, but hardly in sufficient quantities to 
repay crushing. In Scotland, a few of the streams in Sutherland, 
tributaries of the Helmsdale river, bring down small nuggets from 
the neighbouring drift. In Ireland, gold occurs in placers among 
the Wicklow hills, but none has yet been discovered in the natu- 
ral matrix, though a few specks have sometimes been observed 
on rocks in different parts of the country. Europe as a whole, 
however, is poor in gold. A little has at times been mined in 
the Thuringian Forest ; considerable amounts exist in Bohemia; 
Hungary and Italy yield fair quantities ; and a moderate amount 
is found in the Ural Mountains, both in original deposits and in 
beds of river sand. In the last-named case, the specks are too 
small to be separately visible to the naked eye. 

In Asia there is far more gold. India has a vast amount, if you 
can only get at it—I do not wish to encourage reckless specula- 
tion—chiefly by crushing very solid rock. Siberia also contains 
plenty of gold, and other outlying countries come in for their 
share. But where Afric’s sunny fountains roll down their golden 
sand, or, to be more precise, on the Gold Coast and elsewhere, still 
richer deposits have long been known, while the Transvaal just 
at present forms the newest Eldorado of adventurous miners 
and still more adventurous, not to say foolish, investors. In 
America there is gold in California, gold in the Rocky Mountains, 
gold in the Alleghanies, gold in Canada. And in Australia there 
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is more gold still, though the yield of late years has steadily 
fallen off, and the mines of Victoria have begun to show symptoms 
of gradual exhaustion. 

But the most interesting question of all ahout gold is, how did 
it come to be the root of all evil? What has made this particular 
yellow metal, above all other stones and minerals, the standard 
of value, the medium of exchange, and the object of all men’s 
ardent devotion? In order to solve that curious problem, we 
must look at the origin of its use among mankind, and the gradual 
evolution of its employment as money. 

Primitive man, hunting about in the rivers for fish and in the 
forests for venison, had other wants, philosophers tell us, than 
those of mere vulgar food and drink ; the noble thirst for trinkets, 
the «esthetic desire for personal decoration, which now gives rise 
to fashion plates and drapers’ shops and jewellers’ windows, was 
already vaguely alive within his swelling bosom. He adorned 
himself even then with necklets of bears’ teeth, and shining fossils, 
and girdles of shell, and belts of wampum, all which things are 
found, in company with the white chalk and the red ochre that 
made primitive woman beautiful for ever, among the concreted 
floors of the Dordogne caverns. Primitive woman was not fair 
to outer view, as other maidens be; on the contrary, she was no 
doubt distinctly dark, not to say dusky ; somewhere about the 
precise complexion of the modern negress, her nearest surviving 
representative ; but already she knew how to keep in the fashion ; 
she loved gold, as Walpole long afterwards remarked of her 
remote descendants, and, when she could get them, diamonds also. 
Ages before any other metals were smelted or manufactured into 
useful implements, gold and silver had attracted the attention of 
our savage ancestors, and probably still more of our savage ances- 
tresses. There was every reason why this should be so. They 
are generally found in the native state, they have glitter and 
brilliancy and beauty of colour, they are soft and workable and 
easily pierced, they can be readily strung in ingots as beads for 
necklets, and, at a somewhat higher grade of culture, they can 
be hammered with ease into rude ornaments. Hence it is not 
surprising that from a very early age primitive man should have 
prized nuggets of gold and ingots of silver for personal trinkets, 
just as he prized the shells and pebbles, the garnets and car- 
nelians, the jade and crystal, the ivory and feathers, from which 
he manufactured his rude adornments, 
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- of all proportion to its natural frequency. Hence it came in time 
’ to be considered, with diamonds, rubies, and other precious stones, 
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Primitive people probably never went further than picking up 
the pretty bright waterworn nuggets which they found at times 
in the streams or sands; but surface gold of this sort has been 
discovered in use among almost all savages the whole world over, 
and that too in many countries, such as the West Indies, where 
no gold is now known to exist in workable quantities. The 
native supply of the rivers and gravels was probably here long ago 
exhausted. Almost indestructible by nature, the gold has been 
hoarded and handed down from generation to generation, and it is 
therefore in use everywhere among savage tribes in amounts out 


































which are also pretty and glittering, also rare, and also almost 
indestructible, as a means of barter and a measure of wealth among 
chiefs and great people. It is the decorative use of gold which 
first suggests its employment as a standard of value; a mere toy, 
but lasting and universally prized, it comes in the end to have a 
mercantile value quite apart from its original purpose, and with 
men who would care nothing at all for it viewed as a means of 
personal decoration. 

But why should gold in particular attain this place as civilisa- 
tion rises, rather than diamonds, sapphires, pearls, or amethysts ? 
The reason is clear. Because gold can be subdivided and re- 
united to any required degree to suit particular prices or bargains ; 
its value lies in its weight alone, not in the size of its individual 
masses. A big diamond would be useless as a piece of currency, 
because the value of diamonds depends largely upon their size ; 
and if you cut a big one up into little ones, to meet special 
demands, you cannot get as much for all as for the lump they 
were first cut from. But the big nugget, Welcome Stranger, 
which weighed 2,268 ounces, could be coined into currency at the 
rate of 1,869 sovereigns to 40 lbs. weight, without its value being 
in any way affected. Among savage communities, where real 
ultimate wealth consists for the most part in slaves, cattle, and 
perishable goods, there is no great distinction between gold, silver, 
diamonds, and other precious stones, so far as standard of value is 
concerned ; all alike are objects of great worth, but their price is 
calculated in heads of cattle or other really useful goods. Even 
in civilised Eastern countries, realised property consists largely of 
jewels, which are almost as much a measure of value as gold and 
silver. But in all truly mercantile communities the importance 
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of a standard which can be indefinitely divided and reunited is 
fully recognised, and gold or silver (or both together—but this 
comes perilously near the bimetallic controversy) are universally 
employed as the medium of exchange. 

At first, of course, gold was so used by weight only. But the 
device of weighing certain pieces of gold beforehand, in conve- 
nient sizes, and then stamping them with a recognised die, is at 
once so simple and so useful, that it naturally suggested itself 
very early, and no doubt independently, in at least two places— 
China and India—to the human mind. The earliest Asiatic coins 
were bean-shaped lumps of impure gold, just marked with an 
anvil mark, to guarantee quantity and standard; it was only 
slowly that the round shape and the definite design came to form 
part of the notion of coinage. A hall-marked ingot, so to speak, 
was the prime precursor of sovereigns and napoleons. Once gold 
assumed this first raw form of the coin, its future development 
into the root of all evil and the universal standard of value was 
quite inevitable. or such a purpose, indeed, it possesses almost 
every conceivable native advantage. It is rare, it is limited in 
quantity, it has an independent worth from its use in the arts, it 
comprises high value in relatively small bulk, it is infinitely 
divisible, it can be reunited at will, it corrodes but little, and it is 
not liable to any great fluctuations in price, owing to the com- 
parative steadiness in the annual output and the small relation 
borne by yearly increments to the total stock at any time in 
existence. The only one weak point it possesses—that of being 
easily subject to wear and tear—can be and is practically overcome 
by alloying it with small quantities of baser metal, which give it 
the requisite hardness and indestructibility. Standard gold, thus 
produced, may be said to fulfil almost absolutely the economist’s 
ideal of a measure of value. 

Most of the gold ever mined or otherwise discovered by human 
beings is still probably in existence somewhere or other, either as 
coin, jewellery, or objects of art and domestic usefulness. It is a 
curious thought, indeed, that the sovereigns we each carry in our 
pockets (when we have any) may be coined out of gold which 
comes down to us by infinite stages from some remote prehistoric 
past, through a strange succession of passing phases. It may first 
have been worn as one in a loose string of shapeless yellow nug- 
gets round the dusky neck of some barbaric chieftain. Then it 
may have been beaten into an Etruscan corslet and exported by 
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tawny Pheenician traders for purposes of barter to the coasts of 
Britain. Moulded into rude coin by Cunobelin or Carausius, it 
may have been stamped afresh under Alfred and William, Henry 
and Edward, Oliver and Anne, until at last, after bearing in turn 
all the foolish fat faces of the Georges, it obtained in the fulness 
of time the image and superscription that now appears upon it 
of Victoria, Queen and Empress. This sovereign here may have 
formed part of a Mexican ornament ; that other may have dangled 
as a scarabeus charm on the pendent necklet of Pharaoh’s 
daughter. Here is a napoleon that King Solomon’s ships imported 
from Ophir ; there is an Austrian ducat that once passed through 
antique mints as stater and daric ; yonder is a five-dollar piece in 
whose material mingle Guinea gold and Australian nuggets, an 
Assyrian signet ring and a Roman aureus. Gold, in fact, being 
practically indestructible, the total stock existing in the world 
goes on perpetually in various forms from generation to genera- 
tion, and makes a vast pool only increased, as it were by driblets, 
through the tributary streams of each year’s accession. 

I ought to add that there are three ways in which gold gets 
actually lost for human purposes. One is by wear and tear; 
another is by use as gold lace, gilding, and in other irrecoverable 
forms; and the third is by the stopping of teeth, for which pur- 
pose a considerable amount is now said to be annually sacrificed, 
especially in America. 

The total quantity of gold in the world—I mean in the human 
sense of mined and appropriated gold—cannot even be approxi- 
mately known ; for the weight consumed ‘in the arts,’ as economists 
love to phrase it with eighteenth century primness, scarcely ad- 
mits of a definite estimate, and must, no doubt, always remain an 
unknown quantity. One has only to think of all the gold watches, 
gold chains, gold rings, and gold brooches, to say nothing of 
bracelets, lockets, earrings, and necklets, everywhere dispersed 
over the face of the world, to see how relatively large a propor- 
tion of the precious metal exists in the ornamental and industrial 
forms. But the total gold coinage of the world has been 
computed, with a high degree of probability, at eight hundred 
million pounds sterling. Gold and silver coin together are esti- 
mated at one billion five hundred million pounds, all told ; but of 
course the amount of silver used ‘in the arts "especially in the 
art of making silver spoons, teapots, and entrée dishes—is vastly 
greater, even proportionately, than in the case of the nobler metal, 
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for silver has real industrial uses, while gold, after all, is almost 
entirely valued for its mere rarity, cost of production, and conse- 
quent expensiveness. 

At the close of the fifteenth century, it is reckoned by com- 
petent authorities that the total gold and silver currency of the 
world amounted only to some thirty or forty millions. Most of 
this must have been very ancient bullion indeed, coined over and 
over again many times; for the annual output of all mines was 
then only about 100,000/. The discovery of America flooded the 
European market for a while with the accumulated gold and silver 
of Mexico and Peru; and the quantities drawn by the Spaniards 
from their foreign mines raised the fresh annual produce by the 
middle of the sixteenth century to 600,000/. Shortly after, the 
rate of supply rose to as much as two millions yearly; and by this 
fresh influx the available coin of the world had been fairly 
quadrupled by the year 1600. Through the seventeenth century 
the yearly increment rose to four millions, and in the course of 
the eighteenth it went as high as ten, the total available coinage 
of the world figuring then at 380 millions. During the first half 
of the nineteenth century, the supply of gold began to fail, till in 
1848 the discovery of the Californian gold-field once more flooded 
the world with fresh amounts of the precious metal. The first 
miners on the Pacific coast of course directed their attention ex- 
clusively to the shallow placers, where the gold lay near the surface, 
within reach of those whose sole capital consisted of a pick and a 
pair of arms to wieldit. Those were the days of wild and reckless 
fortunes, when penniless men ‘crept from a gutted mine’ in a 
few weeks or so masters of a hundred thousand pounds. For 
many years the annual output of California stood regularly at 
fifteen millions. As the surface deposits became impoverished 
and exhausted, appliances for sluicing and collecting gold were 
introduced which required the employment of larger capital and 
increased skill. Finally the old auriferous gravel itself was 
attacked, and then organised companies went for the quartz- 
veins, which have to be treated with stamping mills and other 
expensive machinery. In the Bodie Mountain, the richest quartz- 
vein now worked, the gold, says Prof. Silliman, does not as a rule 
appear visibly to the naked eye at all, but is merely indicated by 
dark-coloured stains; or, if apparent, it assumes the form of tiny 
rounded particles, no bigger than grains of mustard seed, and 
deeply imbedded in the surrounding rock. Nevertheless, in 1880, 
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the output of gold and silver in the United States alone amounted 
to about fifteen million pounds sterling, or nearly half the whole 
quantity known to the Greek and Roman world down to the end 
of the fifteenth century. 

Three years later than the discovery of gold in California, the 
English world was convulsed with the news that equally rich and 
workable beds had been discovered in the Australian colonies. 
During the last three months of 1851, gold to the value of half a 
million sterling was extracted in nuggets by rough-and-ready 
miners from the surface placers of what is now Victoria. The year 
after the supply rose with alarming rapidity to eight million 
pounds. Continuing about that figure for the next few seasons, 
though with an almost constant increase, it nearly touched in 1856 
its maximum of twelve millions. Thence it slowly declined, as the 
surface deposits became gradually exhausted, and the miners had 
to attack the deep lava-covered gravels and the solid quartz itself, 
through nine, eight, seven, six, and five millions, to four in 1875, 
and three in 1878. It has stopped at about that figure ever since. 
During the whole thirty-two years which elapsed between the 
first discovery and 1882, the total value of gold raised from the 
Victorian diggings alone amounted to a trifle over 200 millions. 
I sincerely wish I possessed the ‘ trifle’ which I have thus lightly 
sacrificed to a native love for round numbers; it runs up to over 
a million and a quarter sterling. The gold derived from Australia 
alone since 1851 thus equals at least six times the whole gold and 
silver coinage of antiquity ; and it amounts to quite half the total 
sum of both currencies in circulation at the beginning of the 
present century. Five hundred and seventy-seven million pounds’ 
worth of the pernicious yellow stuff were added to the world’s 
stock from all sources between 1803 and 1873. Nevertheless, 
economists say we still have not gold enough ; and every man’s 
private experience entirely coincides with this irrefutable scientific 
dictum. 

How strange to think that thousands of men should be toiling 
daily in picking to pieces solid rock, or wading through the bed of 
mountain torrents, or washing the gravels of forgotten rivers, at 
the present day, in dirt and privation, solitude and fear, all for the 
sake of extracting what ?—some few grains of a yellow bauble, 
originally prized as a gaudy decoration for the naked necks of 
dusky savages, and thence evolved by a strange concatenation of 
circumstances into the main object of effective desire on the part 
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of all civilised and commercial humanity! How stratige, too, that 
gold and gilding, crowns and coronets, guineas and medals, golden 
sunsets and golden opinions, gold in every form and aspect and 
sense, substantive or adjectival, from the golden age to Miss 
Kilmansegg’s leg, should run through the very warp and woof of 
all our life, and thought, and art, and poetry; should tinge our 
ideas and mould our sentiments ; should make an inseparable part, 
at every turn, of our living and our being, our thinking and our 
language—and yet that the gold itself on which all this vast 
superstructure rests should be one of the most uncommon, one of 
the least conspicuous, one of the most useless, one of the most 
insignificant of all the elements entering into the composition of 
this belated sublunary planet! Why, who on earth ever heard of 
barium? Yet barium is believed to rank next among metals to 
iron and manganese in abundance as a constituent of the earth’s 
crust, while the precious metal is simply nowhere. Aluminium 
and calcium are held by high scientific authority to be far the 
most frequent metallic substances of all; gold, silver, copper, lead, 
tin, zinc, mercury, and the other best known economic metals 
(bar iron) when put together form less than one per cent. of the 
minerals composing the explored portion of the shell of this planet. 
Strangest of all, it is this very insignificance and scarcity of gold 
which gives it all its interest and value; if there were just a 
hundred times more of it in the world, we shouldn’t hear one 
thousandth part as much about it. 
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A VISIT TO THE TOMB OF FOVE. 


TuE island of Crete is singularly treated by tradition. The Lord 
Jove is said to have been born and buried there, and, in spite of 
the presumption that such events would have had a sanctifying 
influence upon the mortals in the vicinity of their occurrence, 
from time immemorial the Cretans have been condemned out of 
hand for their bad qualities. Minos and Rhadamanthus also were 
born in Crete; and, since doctors predicate diseases, one may 
infer that even in those early times evildoers abounded in 
the native place of these archetypes of the principle of justice. 
Moreover, every one knows that the Cretans were liars. Historians 
and poets, who themselves fabricated books and hymns out of 
material that was almost wholly mythical, loved to cast a stone at 
these islanders for their mendaciousness. The Cretans were also 
pirates from the very beginning; and yet it may be said of the 
Eleusinian mysteries that they owed their origin to the predaceous 
habits of these Cretans, since the goddess Demeter herself took 
passage from Crete to Greece in a pirate ship, after the loss of her 
daughter Persephone. But of all testimonies to the impropriety 
of the Cretans, that of Kallimachus in his Hymn to Zeus is the 
most humiliating to a people proud of their astuteness. They 
are liars, he says, because they assert that the immortal Zeus is 
buried in a tomb the work of their own hands. Many a Cretan 
of the present day would rather be convicted of a shrewd trick 
of dishonesty than of such a palpable bull as this of his ancestors. 

Mount Jukta, the reputed burial-place of Zeus, rises nearly 
3,000 feet from the sea-level, about eight miles south of the town 
of Candia. It is a double-peaked and bold mountain, quite 
isolated, and on all sides of it are tolerably level olive-groves or 
vineyards or cornfields where the red and grey rock does not 
oppose all cultivation by breaking through the thin surface soil. 
Thus, its fine contour is not hidden or lost by juxtaposition with 
mountains of greater height and bulk than itself. West of it, 
however, looking over about twenty miles of dark hills and 
sunny plain, is the sacred Mount Ida, 8,000 feet high, and its 
offshoots north and south, while east are the Lasethe mountains, 
not very much lower than Ida, Old Knossus (‘La superbe Cnosse 
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couchée dans la poussiére "—Savary) lay at the foot of Jukta, 
and the somewhat milky-looking rivulet flowing north between 
Jukta and Candia is conjectured to be the ancient Tethrys, near 
which the Cretans have it that Zeus solemnised his marriage with 
great Heré. And it was through this famous tract of land that, 
on a hot and cloudless spring morning, we started from Candia for 
an ascent to the place long worshipped by pagans as Jove’s tomb. 

Candia was in an unusual state of babble and tumult this day. 
Our mules, stumbling over the abominable pitfalls of its streets, 
were often almost hustled off their legs by the throng of Soubaries 
(mounted riflemen) coming in an opposite direction, each urging 
his horse as he pleased. After the Soubaries came a new Krupp 
gun, the mounting of which on the old battlements would fully 
occupy a score of the artillerymen from sunrise to sunset. 
Turkish foot-soldiers, loutish, good-humoured, and strong, were 
disposed about the street corners in piquets, some smoking 
cigarettes, and some botching anew their much-mended clothes. 
As for the Jew and Greek tradesmen of Candia, they were mostly 
at the doors of their shops, too intent upon their own talk to give 
an eye to the soldiery. The very tailors, in their quarter, 
were squatted four-square on their boards, arguing and gesticu- 
lating, needle in hand, rather than working. And the countless 
gaunt yellow dogs of the place, lacerated by kicks and domestic 
warfare, were all awake for once, instead of lying heaped together 
in the sun; they barked vociferously, and snarled in detachments 
at the horses’ heels, arching their backs in half-retreat, like so 
many cats. 

The causes of this turmoil were twofold. In the first place, 
the elections for the National Assembly were to be held that day, 
and brawling was expected. Secondly, an exciting telegram had 
arrived in the night from Canea, the capital of Crete—a Greek 
had killed a Turk. Conjectures differed widely as to the conse- 
quences of the latter event. There might be an insurrection. 
Or the Turks might anticipate the rising by massacring the bolder 
and more intelligent of the Cretan Greeks without delay. Or the 
English in Suda Bay might land and settle the matter by annex- 
ing Crete ere the sun went down, satisfying the Sultan with a big 
bag of money—‘ oro unico rifugio delle pubbliche speranze,’ as the 
old Venetians called it in the days when the Lion of St. Mark was 
still dominant at Candia. The Cretans have developed lively 
imaginations since their latest revolt in 1866. 
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But we soon left this hubbub behind us, as we passed through 

the great portal of the city, and over the bridged moat which is 
now a prolific market-garden. The walls of Candia are some 
seventy or eighty feet in height, stupendous and strong relics 
of Venetian activity. And all through the day the lazy Turks 
idle about the parapets of these walls, or make a show of 
energy by blowing acute and meaningless blasts upon their bugles, 
washing themselves in their copper basins, or subsequently eating 
their pilau from the same vessels. 

Outside the gate we were hailed by the sad monotonous plaint 
of the lepers of Candia. They were men and women of all ages, 
and squatted in groups, burnt almost to blackness by exposure 
to the sun; they stretched out their disfigured hands or un- 
covered their legs (colossal from elephantiasis), crying with one 
accord for pity and a little help. The Cretans, like the Cypriotes 
and other Levantines, are merciless in expelling from their houses 
all who show the least sign of the disease; but they give alms 
freely to the wretched community, which would otherwise starve, 
and several piastres were flung to them while we were in sight. 
Among the lepers was a Cretan girl, about sixteen years old, with 
statuesque features, a pretty face, and winning expression. She 
sat apart from the others, in clothes that contrasted for their 
orderliness with the rags of her associates; her right arm was 
uncovered, though she said nothing. But the discoloured and 
slightly swelled arm spoke for itself. She was probably a late 
victim, and therefore a new arrival, poor girl! 

For a while, we now trotted quietly between the tombstones of 
the cemetery, which covers many an acre of level land on the east 
and south of the city. There are no cypresses in this cemetery, 
every tree in the neighbourhood of Candia having been ruthlessly 
cut to the ground by the Turks in the war seventeen years ago. 
But there was a magnificent glow of colour from the dense growth 
of purple and yellow flowers, which grew so tall that the white 
sculptured turbans of the tombstones barely overtopped them. 
For twenty-one years, Candia held out against the Ottomans, 
when the rest of the island was practically lost to Venice. The 
Turks were camped where the cemetery now is. Disease and the 
Venetians killed them off by thousands, and they were buried 
where they camped. Again and again, fresh armies arrived 
from Constantinople, only to die outside the walls of Candia. 
Indeed, such was the tenacity of the besieged, that had there not 
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been some truth in the moan of a Venetian patriot that ‘Tutti i 
principi cristiani erano poco amici de’ Veneti,’ and yet more 
significance in the fact that the middle of the seventeenth century 
was a time of trial elsewhere as well as in Venice, Crete might 
surely have been saved from the Mussulmans. But the Cretans 
themselves were apathetic. They had already suffered so much 
at the hands of the haughty patrician Venetians that the Turks 
came to them rather as deliverers than tyrannisers. From the 
moment when the Turkish general promised the native Cretans 
unrestricted religious freedom—a boon the Christian Venetians 
had by no means accorded them—Venice was superseded ; and so 
Crete fell. 

On this bright April morning, the road was lively with traffic 
for a couple of miles out of Candia. Not that any vehicles were 
to be seen. There are not more than six or eight miles of car- 
riage way in all the island, with its 160 miles of length and 
average breadth of about 20 miles; and where the ordinary 
tracks are good rather than bad, it is probable that a Venetian 
subway strengthens them. No; the countryman here does his 
trading with the help of a string of mules or donkeys, and these 
we met coming from the mountains laden with goatsmilk cheeses, 
skins of mizéthra (cream cheese), or barrels of wine. Now and 
again, a Turkish lady passed us, seated demurely on a white long- 
tailed horse, and holding a green parasol over what little of her 
head was unprotected, and, if she had an Arnaut attendant with 
her, the man glared defiantly at my man. One could see the 
twinkle of the dark eyes of the lady under her white headdress, 
but, for the rest, she might have been as ugly as the short-skirted 
Nubian women who so admirably poise the water-pots on their 
heads by the Candia fountains. Politics and the prospect of strife 
were also drawing into the city the nobler native spirits of the 
land. Already riotous and red with wine, these fine fellows spurred 
their foaming horses at full speed ; and, with a jingling of harness, 
a clanging of guns and pistols, a swinging of hands, and shouts of 
tipsy challenge, this and that haughty Cretan tore along in the 
way that seemed to him best to denote his mountain lineage and 
high mettle. But they were one and all a picturesque throng— 
in their scarlet fezes with long black or purple tassels; their short, 
tight-fitting black silk jackets, open at their blue or grey slashed 
and embroidered vests, across which hung gold or silver chains in 
festoons ; their particoloured sashes at the waist, from oyt which 
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their white-handled daggers caught the eye; their blue pants, 
prodigiously baggy at the seat, and terminating at the knees in 
the yellow leather top-boots which ran to the end of them. And 
the bearing of the hill Cretan is to the full as engaging as his 
dress. They are a comely race of men, with unconventional good 
and bad qualities: frank and brave of look, and as ready at a 
pinch to shake you by the hand as to stab you. 

But we soon left these untimely revellers behind us, and, 
turning aside from the highway, came to the plain of Knossus— 
now one vast cornfield, by the west side of which, in a little gully 
shaded by plantain-trees, trickled the classical brook Tethrys. 
I inquired about the remains of the old city, and my guide said 
that there was much underneath the barley—much of all sorts, he 
believed—stones and marbles and treasure and what not. But 
(with a shrug of the shoulder, and a resigned plaiting of his heavy 
brows) who could tell where to look for it? It was here and there 
and everywhere—that is, nowhere! Without a divining-rod or 
an Ariadnean thread, it were preposterous to spend time and money 
boring into the cornland. We coaxed our mules over some lines 
of old walls, deep-set, running at right angles to the track, and 
then went headlong into the barley, crushing grain and poppies 
without mercy. Oh yes, continued the Arnaut, standing up in 
his stirrups, there was digging going on. But who was to know? 
They had found nothing but building—no gold money or figures, 
as in Candia. ‘You see, it was so large, this city, not like some 
Cretan cities, all perched in a convenient heap on the top of a 
very small rock.’ 

We came to a pit in the middle of the barley ; here were thick 
walls, that seemed to be cyclopic, standing perpendicular, the 
brown earth was thrown aside, and smaller holes were excavated, as 
if the workers had pried for valuables more portable than these 
mighty relics of King Minos. ‘They find the plough hit something 
here, and so they dig, and they find this. And they were better to 
have barley growing here than this good-for-nothing hole? It is 
an old place, no doubt, but there are many better to see in Crete.’ 

So much for the great Knossus, which, we are told, we must 
consider as the metropolis of Jove himself. We furrowed tracks 
elsewhere through the grain, and found other similar bits of 
masonry, and these, with the countless fragments of snowy marble 
and bits of red pottery ware which littered the soil, constituted 
the visible remains of the city. Of the labyrinth there is not a 
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trace, excepting the well-graven representation of a square puzzle 
of lines on the silver Knossian coins which the Cretans sell for a 
crown apiece. The rocks in the neighbourhood are honeycombed 
with caves and sepulchral nests, but, within a wide circuit of 
Knossus, there is nothing that need have strained the courage or 
tried the skill of a less brave and ingenious man than Theseus. 

At Gortyna, however, several leagues south of Knossus, there 
is something which may serve as an elucidation of this mystery. 
There is an opening in the rock, dressed and touched by the hand 
of man, and, within the bowels of the mountain, a horrible cave 
winds to and fro, with offshoots to the right hand and the left, 
which on their part twist and turn until they rejoin the thorough- 
fare, and with a main length that Cretan tradition avers to be 
infinite. Explorers have tried to come at the end of this natural 
labyrinth, and, getting confused and exhausted, have had much ado 
to get back to daylight with their lives. It may well be, therefore, 
that. Deedalus was the discoverer of this burrow, or, even the 
clever clerk of the works under whose direction it was improved 
into a hard-and-fast prison-house. In any case some such clue 
as Ariadne’s thread would be essential for the safe return of 
any stranger who was immured within its dark and asphyxiating 
recesses. But, on the other hand, the Cretan mountains show 
numbers of hill caves, many of which are said to be interminable, 
and the labyrinth of Gortyna may yet be rejected in favour of 
another with more emphatic proofs of its usage by some such 
tyrant as the just King Minos. 

Little as there is to see at Knossus, one does not readily forget 
it: the great green plateau of barley, scarlet with poppies, open 
to the north towards its ancient port Heracleon (Candia), but 
elsewhere hedged with rising ground, and especially on the east, 
where it is bounded by a single long low hill, for all the world 
like a huge basin subverted. No foliage is to be seen, and the 
naked hills against the hot blue sky make one think of the bald- 
ness of old age. 

From Knossus we ascended gradually towards Jukta; now 
skirting the rocky brow, with the little Tethrys babbling by in 
a glen under its fig-trees and plantains some thirty feet sheer 
below us on the one hand; and now breasting the mountain- 
side, over crags which seemed to offer the very maximum of 
annoyance to our good mules. One part of the way was particu- 
larly curious. It was where a stream, tumbling from the mountains, 
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had been caught and turned to account by the Venetians, who 
had built an aqueduct over the valley, and directed the water 
towards Candia. Up this rocky waterway we clambered by a 
series of great steps, very smooth and very slippery. And here it 
soon became apparent that we were in the Campo Santo of the 
old Knossians. We passed a succession of cells in the mountain- 
side, low at the entrance, but bulging inside. And within each 
of them were one, two, or three delicately chiselled niches, 
averaging six feet in length. Of course these family vaults of the 
time of Homer were all void of occupants in the year of grace 
1886, but they were not therefore the less interesting. My guide, 
however, thought nothing of them. He did not even know what 
they were, and disturbed the composure of an old beldame, who 
was gingerly descending the waterfall on her mule, by shrilly 
demanding information on the subject. ‘Ah!’ sighed the old 
lady, with a shake of the head, when she had reined up her animal, 
and then, by a quick turn of the upper part of her body to the 
horizontal, and putting her cheek in her hand, she illustrated the 
posture of death. ‘Dead! bah!’ exclaimed the Arnaut, and he 
started anew in disgust. But his considering-cap soon fell upon 
him again, for at the top of the acclivity he stopped, and, 
drawing his mule alongside mine, whispered something about 
‘treasure,’ pointing to the empty sepulchres. The Cretans are all 
alive to the chance of finding gold coins and ornaments under the 
soil of their beautiful island, and, oddly enough, believe a stranger 
has some peculiar faculty for the discovery of such subterranean 
wealth. My guide proceeded on his way, not well pleased, when 
I disappointed him. 

And now, for an hour, we traversed an irregular plateau of arid 
rocks, over the edge of which we could see the fine crest of Jukta, 
whither we were bound. The sun beat upon us powerfully, and 
seemed also refracted from the hard matrix under our feet. But 
little by little we ascended, and soon the blue A%gean, sparkling 
with hot light, was in view behind us, with the hummocky island 
of Dia a few miles ‘north of Candia, while, from the south, a 
delicious breeze blew in our faces, and served to stimulate our 
panting mules. Ida, its ridge of snow dazzling to look upon, and 
the stately cone of Stromboli, on the summit of which the white 
monastery of the Agios Georgios caught the eye, and the mass 
of black mountains which go north and south from Ida, were all 
visible on the right hand. Looking across a fertile green valley 
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at the foot of our plateau, we could see Jukta from base to crest 
—a magnificent crag, with scarlet facings where the thin soil 
had fallen from its sides, and elsewhere sparsely overgrown 
with lentisk, dwarf holly, and the numerous sweet-scented flowers 
which have given Crete its reputation for honey. Jukta also has 
its monastery, on one of its peaks, with a precipice at its base ; 
and, once or twice in the year, the Christians of the neigh- 
bouring villages toil up the rock before daybreak to celebrate the 
anniversary of the dedication of this building. It is Cretan 
custom thus to consecrate the mountain-tops. Even Mount Ida has 
its little church, buried in the snow for three or four months of the 
year, and the priests and devotees of the district are not daunted 
by the irksome climb of 8,000 feet before they can attend the 
service far up in the clouds. 

Once over the watershed of the plateau, we rapidly descended 
to the great village of Arkanés, in which the Christians con- 
siderably outnumber the Turks. Here we purposed resting, and 
procuring the guides and candles which are indispensable ac- 
companiments for cave inspection. But, before striking for the 
valley, we paused for a moment by an old burying-ground on the 
hill near the Turkish quarter of Arkanés. It was a place of the 
sweetest tranquillity and beauty. The old stones, with their 
records from the Koran, had tumbled hither and thither in the 
long grass thick with flowers, and myriads of iridescent lizards 
were chasing each other about the débris. Overhead, for shelter, 
was the foliage of some enormous fruit trees—olives, pear-trees, 
fig and almond trees; and one looked over an extensive stretch 
of grey and purple country to the south. Two or three hoary 
cypresses gave a sombre gloss to the green of this small enclosure, 
and from its midst a plump ass, tethered to an almond-tree, thrust 
its neck forward, and brayed in hearty if discordant welcome. 
Why was the ass there? I asked the Arnaut. ‘Oh,’ said he, 
kicking at a downfallen column, covered with Turkish characters, 
‘it does not signify; no one has been put here for many a day by 
the look of the place, and, sure, the meat is all off them who are 
under the sand. Besides, the grass is good, or the ass would not 
make so much noise with his lungs.’ 

A quarter of an hour’s ride through vineyards and olive woods 
then brought us to the Christian part of Arkanés. The Moslem 
community lived separately, a crushed and bullied minority. 
From the number of blye-clad workers at the vines—just breaking 
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into leaf—I expected to find the village somewhat deserted. But 
it was by no means so; for, having clattered through the execrable 
alleys which serve as streets, and round many a sharp corner, 
almost a-tilt against a horse or mule coming in our direction, we 
pulled up our animals at the door of a khan where a dozen or 
more gaily-dressed Cretans—lazy young sparks—were amusing 
themselves in Cretan fashion with cards and gossip ; and in a very 
short time the dozen had swelled to forty or fifty. The Cretans, 
by the bye, are inveterate card-players ; they play with surprising 
energy, at all hours of theday. One sees remnants of packs here, 
there, and everywhere—in the olive woods, on the mountain-sides, 
in the streets of every town or village, and even at the church- 
doors, where, maybe, they have beguiled themselves until the 
tolling of the bell. This inn of Arkanés was littered with cards ; 
packs had been used a few times, and then torn bodily in halves. 
It is very possible that an old hand of Monte Carlo or Homburg 
might learn something from a young Cretan, and one is fain to 
recall the rough words of old Polybius and apply them even now 
to these brisk-witted islanders: ‘So possessed are the Cretans by 
avarice and a love of money that it may be said of them that they 
alone in the world hold no gain to be ill-gotten.’ Believing that 
most Cretans would esteem these words as a fine compliment, I 
am the less loth to quote this old writer against them. 

A traveller in out-of-the-way countries is always an object of 
interest to the natives of such countries. He may be regarded as 
so much legitimate plunder sent by Providence, or as a toothsome 
delicacy to be boiled or fried, or merely as a fleeting spectacle. 
Happily, one is in no danger of being eaten experimentally in 
Crete ; but, as a spectacle, the stranger there is certain to be made 
the most of. 

We chanced to reach the khan precisely at dinner-time. It 
was Lent, but hard-boiled eggs are part of the furniture of a 
Greek guest-house, and these, with barley-bread, mizéthra, and 
sparkling wine from last year’s vintage, were soon before us. And 
while the good people of Arkanés crowded into the room until 
they had filled most of its space, they ate their handfuls of olives 
and crusts with the keener zest that they had something to stare 
at. From top to toe, they discussed the stranger, and argued 
about his peculiarities so heatedly that I expected the knives to 
spring forth at any moment. But no. ‘It is nothing,’ remarked 
the Arnaut, with a supercilious curl of the lip. My Arnaut had 
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small love for the Cretans, and answered the questions of the 
Arkanés folks only because they outnumbered us, and that he 
might get a share in any supererogatory payments I might be 
induced to make in the course of our stay. ‘ What are you here 
for?’ asked an old gentleman with a white beard nearly down to 
his tricoloured girth-band. He was the demarch of the village, 
and had to be satisfied. ‘To find the cave where ’ but here 
my Arnaut stopped. He was not going to become a laughing- 
stock without good warrant. He had told me bluntly at the out- 
set that he did not believe in the legend, and that it was not 
accepted locally. People who read books might believe it if they 
pleased. How was it possible? he had exclaimed. And so he put 
upon me the task of explaining that we were in quest of the 
burial-place of great Jove. The scene was a comical one when 
these two or three score of stalwart Cretans grasped the meaning of 
my words. They were not a little surprised and bewildered, and not 
a little amused, and it required some small amount of personal 
faith and determination to make me order the Arnaut forthwith 
in search of candles, and declare my intention of climbing Mount 
Jukta under any circumstances. When a man believes in himself, 
others will infallibly believe in him. It was so in this instance ; 
for no sooner had the man returned, with a sheaf of lean candles, 
and brought the mules to the door, than several of the young men 
avowed that they knew the cave very well. A German gentleman 
had visited the mountain not long ago; he had been seen in an 
excited state on his knees by the cave ; probably he was praying, 
though perhaps he was repining that he could not go far into it, 
for he was fat, and the cave is narrow and vexatious. Other recol- 
lections sprang from the minds of the crowd, and these all con- 
firmed the belief of the young men. Only the demarch shook 
his head: he would be held responsible if anything happened to 
the stranger, whom he would therefore prefer to see return 
straightway by the road he had already traversed. But the demarch 
was thoroughly outvoted, and it was with not a little enthusiasm 
that eventually we set forth in procession for Mount Jukta. First, 
two superb Cretans in blue capotes and blue breeches, their fore- 
heads bound with red and white handkerchiefs; then, my Arnaut, 
sitting his mule a trifle stiffly, and with his left hand upon his 
weapon-belt; a third guide, carrying the candles, followed the 
Arnaut, and preceded the stranger; while a fourth gentleman, 
whose every movement was a jingle of silver chains, annoyed my 
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mule and me by prodding the animal behind for no sufficient 
reason, until I put an end to the practice. It would assuredly be 
a caprice of fate if we missed the sepulchre of Jove after all. 

It would be difficult to find a more lovely spot of earth 
than the valley between Arkanés and Mount Jukta, or a more 
fertile either. We wound in Indian file through stony ditches 
bisecting the vineyards and olive woods, and everywhere the fruit 
trees were in fragrant blossom, and merry-hearted workers were 
spudding round the stems of the leafing vines, and singing while 
they worked. But riding here was no such easy matter. Great 
gnarled boughs thrust themselves so low from the olives that one 
had to be constantly lying along one’s mule, and at any unwary 
moment the fate of Absalom impended over us. But, beauti- 
ful and rich as Arkanés is, it has its skeleton. A malarious 
exhalation frequents this valley, and a stranger who indulges 
in outdoor exercise after sundown does so at his peril. For 
the natives, it matters the less, because their meagre diet is quite 
opposed to a plethoric state of body. Stout Cretans are un- 
common, and the tendency to plumpness is stronger with the 
women than the men, on account of their more domestic and less 
active lives. Since Turkish agas and pashas have exercised 
despotic authority in Crete, the native girls have been kept to 
their homes, and especially the pretty ones; nor has this strict 
vigilance been sufficient to save many a home from cruel desola- 
tion. The Turks, on the other hand, soon become inordinately 
fat, and, after their climacteric, waddle about with stomachs that 
might equitably be shared among two or three ordinary people. 

In no long time, the steepness of Jukta beaded the faces of 
our swarthy guides with sweat, and made our mules pant and 
struggle to such a desperate degree that a halt seemed advisable. 
Give a mule ever so precarious a footway by the edge of a 
stupendous precipice, and he will step along in a condition of the 
happiest composure: he will be hampered by none of the fears 
begotten of the imagination of the nobler animal. But an 
uncompromising scramble up a rugged herb-strewn mountain, 
deflected only some twenty or thirty degrees from the perpen- 
dicular, is not to the taste of the mule. And no wonder! I thought 
to relieve my poor creature by climbing independently for a while, 
but the nearest of the guides vaulted impudently into the saddle 
the moment after I had vacated it ; andas my Arnaut had by this 
time less sympathy with the mule than with his new comrades, 
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and, with a martial guffaw, abetted the Cretan, who was, moreover, 
a heavy fellow, I ousted the pretender, and we climbed on as 
before. A strange people, these semi-Orientals of the Mediter- 
ranean! According to Chateaubriand, an experienced traveller 
and judge of men, the best way to assure the respect of a Turk is 
to pull his nose; and while I was reflecting about my somewhat 
inhumane treatment of this majestic Cretan, the man himself 
jumped to the side of my mule, and offered me a pink mountain 
flower, with the most genial of smiles and a salute on the forehead 
and chest. Under such circumstances, an emotional lady tourist 
would probably have fallen upon the man tooth and nail, and, with 
her spectacled head on his brawny shoulder, implored his for- 
giveness, with tears in her eyes. But a dry word of thanks was 
altogether a more proper and diplomatic kind of acknowledgment, 
and quite sufficient, besides. The tender-hearted fellow flashed 
his white teeth at me from time to time during the rest of the 
ascent, and was the first to announce our approach to the reputed 
tomb itself. 

Adjectives, howsoever judiciously chosen, cannot give an idea 
of the charming view that suddenly broke out before us as we 
gained the lower peak of Jukta. Mount Ida made the eye blink, 
so dazzling was its garment of snow, down which we could distin- 
guish the sparkling lines where this was yielding to the hot sun. 
A thin diaphanous veil of cloud hovered over the summit of the 
mountain, ready to enlarge and descend in the cool of the evening. 
It was like a halo canonising this head, so honoured in times past. 
As for the country beneath us, it seemed to have parched since 
the morning ; its dry olive and brown colour was in strong contrast 
with the vivid green of Knossus’s mighty barley-field, and the 
fresh vines by Arkanés. And the sea to the north was no longer 
a sparkling blu., but a gloomy black, from which the hilly islet 
of Dia stood up with a menace like something spectral. 

But, in the meantime, preparations were being made for our 
entrance of the cave, which was confessedly not very striking from 
the outside. It was a mere gap in the red earth and rock, fringed 
with dwarf holly and other shrubs, and looking rather damp. ‘I 
do not goin,’ said the Arnaut, emphatically, and he seated himself 
on a knoll of turf, and began to smoke cigarettes. But he was, at 
any rate, considerate in his injunctions to the natives of Arkanés 
that they were to do nothing rash, and lead the stranger into no 
dilemmas. Whether it was true that the great Jove lay in the 
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depths of the hole, or whether the hole was empty, they were to 
take care. And then, one by one, three of the Cretans and myself, 
with lighted candles, stumbled into the aperture. It was the 
merriest piece of business they had been engaged in for a long 
time, if they might be judged by their stentorian laughter, which 
sounded a little grimly from the hidden recesses of this ancient 
sepulchre. But, in spite of their levity, they were alive to certain 
possibilities attendant upon the expedition. To one of them, it 
was clear that the Englishman had come to the cave, not to seek 
the bones of Jove or any one else, but a particular treasure, of the 
existence of which he had been informed in a dream or by a wise 
woman of some foreign land. And they were constantly flashing 
their candles at me, to see that I was not pocketing this treasure 
without a word to any of them. 

We had gone but a few yards, however, when there faced us 
the obstacle which had shattered the hopes of the stout German 
already menticned. The upper rock almost met the level over 
which we were scrambling. There was no alternative but to go 
on our stomachs, and drag ourselves through this unpleasant 
channel as best we could. And, thenceforward, our progress was 
mainly done serpent-fashion, each man save the leader putting all 
his faith in the soles of his predecessor’s feet. Several times we 
had to worm through these barricades; they were of varying nar- 
rowness, and there was always the likelihood that one or other of 
us would find himself unable to pass the whole of his body into the 
next channel. In such a horrible predicament, every effort for his 
release would have had to come from behind. Those in front 
could not turn round. They could help with their feet alone, used 
forcibly against the head of the prisoner in the rear. And had the 
last of us blocked the way, we should have been menaced with 
suffocation, seeing that neither the Arnaut nor the other Cretan 
was lean enough to come to our rescue. 

But fortunately we were spared such torment. Though par- 
boiled with heat, soaked by the water which lay in the hollows of 
the cave, and mired all over from the red earth on all sides of us, 
we continued until we came, one by one, to a very fair little 
chamber, affording just enough space for us to squat humbly, in a 
tight circle, with our knees touching, and our heads against the 
dripping stalactites above. And here, as soon as we had all fallen 
into position, we were seized by irresistible laughter. The flickering 
light of our vanishing candles showed us to each other as such 
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queer spectacles, grimed as we were to the tip of the nose, and 
streaming with sweat. 

We decided to go no farther. The Cretans said it was possible, 
but hard; and that this was the prime apartment of the place. 
They had been in it when they were boys ; but since had not thought 
it worth the trouble. Were we, then, in the very core of the cave? 
Was this Jove’s sepulchre? In our progress, we had temporarily 
lost sight of the purport of our visit. But now the incongruous- 
ness of it was a little apparent. If Jove were buried here, he 
must have come here on his hands and knees to die. Or else his 
bones alone were brought hither, one by one. There could be 
no room for the paraphernalia of pomp. It was such a tombas the 
least sensitive of London paupers might turn his back upon, in 
favour of a twentieth part of a common grave in a London ceme- 
tery. In no one particular, except the view from the mouth of it, 
was it worthy of so sublime an occupant. Of course it was pos- 
sible that the cave had changed its configuration in the course of 
time. Crete owes much of its picturesqueness to the havoc of the 
earthquakes which have periodically shaken the tops of the moun- 
tains into the valleys and ravines, or split its crags in sunder 
And might not the same agency have choked the entrance to this 
tomb? Clearly, there was reason in this fancy. And when I put 
it to my guides, they acquiesced unanimously. Of course it was 
possible. 

In that case, might we not, after all, be sitting over the relics 
of the Lord of the Pagans? In a trice the Cretans had their knives 
out of their sheaths, and began to dig amid the broken and wet 
substances which composed our ground. Their attitudes were 
strained and eccentric, but they worked well for a few minutes, 
bandying excited words among themselves, in which ‘treasure’ 
sounded ever and anon as the keynote; and, from the rocks over- 
head, the water splashed drop by drop while they worked. 

We found nothing that could be tortured into an immediate 
token of Jove’s presence there at any time. But there were bones 
of different kinds-—mostly of sheep—and some were coated with a 
thin calcareous crust, which peeled off at a touch. Pottery, in 
fragments, was also there; handles of amphore, circular vases 
graven with lines, and bits of red tiles like Roman work. Bones 
and pottery lay indiscriminately among the stones, and below the 
actual level of the cave. It was fully apparent that the place had 
been resorted to in times past ; and perhaps these very bones were 
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of the victims sacrificed in adoration or propitiation of the Lord of 
Olympus. 

Bones and morsels of old pots, however, were but an indifferent 
reward to the Cretans for their toil in this seething atmosphere, 
and, when they stopped from exhaustion, they grumbled. They 
wanted to know the time, and, with their unsheathed knives still in 
their hands, fastened their eyes upon my gold watch with a gaze 
that, by the yellow candle-light, seemed remarkably avaricious. 
Brigandism is out of date in Crete; but it is considered unwise to 
subject the hill Cretans to temptation. They are poor and strong, 
with a tendency to lawlessness, and apt to interpret the Eighth 
Commandment rather loosely. But, though they were inquisitive 
about the worth of the watch, and weighed it in their hands with 
an interchange of appreciative looks, these three Arkanés men did 
not bring the romance of our situation to a climax. They put up 
their knives; in silence the leader then went on his knees, and 
crept out of the hole; and thus, in quiet procession, we returned 
to the light of day. ‘ Well!’ observed the Arnaut, when we stood 
outside again, ‘did you find him—this great fellow?’ ‘A bad 
place ’ (kakos topos), said the Cretans ; but they were not in the 
humour to be very communicative with the Arnaut. 

We four then set out for the monastery of Jukta, perched cn 
the rough rocks of the southern peak. Our course was a rude one. 
The surface of the mountain is composed of huge boulders piled 
one upon the other, and overgrown with shrubs and flowers; and 
from one to another of these boulders we had to leap, at the risk 
of falling between into holes of unknown depth. There were 
sheep on the mountain, and even in the monastery precincts, and 
two or three sturdy heifers, all of which were acquaintances of the 
Cretans, who called them by name, and commented on their 
plumpness; and at the summit we found that the church itself 
had been used as a harbour of refuge by the weather-driven 
quadrupeds. 

Though now destitute of permanent residents, the Jukta 
monastery was evidently, at one time, an important building. Its 
foundation is very massive ; its church has four chapels, built on 
the edge of the western precipice ; and the great well hewn in the 
solid rock holds water for a numerous community. But the con- 
ventual establishment of Crete has vastly deteriorated in wealth 
and numbers since the middle ages. The land is covered with 
such ruins as this on Mount Jukta, where the sole ecclesiastical 
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furniture nowadays consists of two or three tin lamps suspended 
from the crumbling roof, before a board on which the dim moulded 
figure of the Virgin may with difficulty be traced. My three 
guides, as they entered the chapel, one after the other, without 
uncovering, crossed themselves in the manner of the Greek Church, 
kissed the wooden picture which lay at one side on a grindstone, 
and lit the remains of our candles, which they then stuck in the 
oil of the lamps. The place was very dirty, thanks to the sheep 
and its exposure; and they set to work to tidy it, and sweep away 
some of the accumulated rubbish into the corners. But its chief 
desecration they could not remedy—the walls were scored with 
names and verses in Greek, Turkish, and Latin characters, and 
even the lamps were cut with initials. It was curious to note 
that some of these faded inscriptions dated as far back as the 
middle of the last century. 

Another object of interest at Jukta is the wall of prehistoric 
times which divides its northern from its southern peak. Of 
course the wall is not entire, but the traces of it are well marked, 
and it is yet another testimony to the physical robustness of that 
era which, for the sake of euphony, one may call the era of Minos. 

Our return journey to Candia was by a different route, across 
a wild and bleak spur of Mount Jukta. For some time we picked 
our way through an upland valley in which there was not a particle 
of shade from the sun. The side of the mountain stood up scarlet 
and precipitous to our left ; and our tired mules had to traverse 
broad surfaces of bare rock spurred from the crag itself. But 
Cretan scenery is full of surprises; and soon, by an awkward and 
abrupt descent apparently in the heart of the wilderness, we came 
to as sweet an oasis of water and vegetation as a wanderer could 
wish to see. In the midst of a profusion of fig, almond, plantain, 
and cypress trees was a white house, surrounded by a walled and 
battlemented enclosure, and by its side purled a brook of clear 
cool water. The house was that of a young Turk, very rich, but 
with neither father nor mother. ‘It has seen war already many 
times,’ remarked the Arnaut, pointing to the loopholes of the 
towers which rose above its walls. ‘And it will see more war!’ 
he added. While we sat by the side of a fountain in this little 
paradise, under a natural arbour of yellow pea-blossom, vines, and 
clematis, the man told me a long story about the fortunes of this 
house in ’66, when the Christians besieged it. This was in the 
time of the father of the present oecupier. Since then, the native 
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Turks have lost weight in the land in an extraordinary manner. 
Two-thirds of the population in Crete is now reckoned to be 
Christian, and many of the others, from fear or policy, are profess- 
ing Christians to the Christians, and Moslems to the Mohamme- 
dans. ‘You have had your day!’ say the Christians to the 
Turks ; and the latter acknowledge the truth of their words, and 
their implication, by a dry hitch of the shoulders, and an out- 
spreading of the palms of their hands. There is no denying it. 
And nowadays, when the Christians go with their guns into the 
olive woods, and shoot small birds for hours at a time, it is not the 
mere pleasure of such paltry sport that satisfiesthem. Reasoning 
from analogy shows them that if they can hit a sparrow at twenty 
paces, it is probable that a Turk at fifty paces will be in jeopardy 
of his life—when the time comes. And that the time will come 
ere long, no patriot who inscribes ‘ Crétois’ on his visiting-card, 
and can afford an occasional trip to Athens ‘ for political purposes,’ 
doubts for one moment. If England or some other great Power 
would but help them! they say. Since, however, they are 
gradually grasping the maxim that self-help is the herald to true 
and laudable success, one may hope that after all the Cretans will 
postpone their next insurrection indefinitely—or at least until a 
long course of unbroken industry has enabled them to put bya 
good store of drachmas. Turkish rule in Crete is not now a 
tyranny; but the Cretans look back, and ask of the past, ‘ Was 
not that a tyranny?’ And only too many of them have the most 
natural of reasons for being unforgiving. ‘He will see some 
trouble, that young man!’ said the Arnaut, alluding once more 
to the Turk in his farm-citadel ; and the Arnaut no doubt spoke 
the truth. 

From the metoki, we proceeded, by rich olive orchards and 
bracing downs, until we reached the high road once more. In 
the olive woods, bronzed shepherds of the old style, in raiments 
of many colours, and with majestic crooks in their hands, were 
keeping watch over their sheep. And on the downs we met some 
of our Cretan friends of the morning, who, like ourselves, were 
returning home by a different way. They had drunk heavily in 
the city, and bespattered us with the foam from their horses, as 
they dashed by us, with reckless smiles on their faces. During 
the day there had been broken heads in Candia, as was expected, 
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A MYSTERY. 


I. 


A youNnG Englishman, standing on the landing-stage below the 
Admiralty Pier at Dover and watching the arrivals off the Calais 
boat, was attracted by the great beauty of a lady, who, by coming 
slowly up the gangway, caused a momentary block. A fussy, 
middle-aged man, his hands full of those articles of luggage 
which one might almost call its details, was impatient of the 
delay, and made some uncivil and ill-tempered remark about 
‘losing a good place in the train through the stupidity of people 
unaccustomed to travelling.’ 

He spoke in a loud voice, so that his words were plainly audi- 
ble, not only to the lady at whom they were delivered, but also to 
the bystanders on the quay. At the moment before that of his 
speaking, the lady’s eyes had met those of the young Englishman 
already referred to. She had been unconsciously in the act of 
raising them, and it was the start and momentary standstill con- 
sequent upon a sudden recognition which had called forth the 
boorish remark. Her mind had seemed busy with a surprise, and 
consequently another second or so elapsed before she took in that 
it was at herself that this fussy, insolent man was levelling his 
loud and ill-bred impatience. She looked round with a quick 
movement suggestive of a retort, but the young Englishman, 
now at the head of the gangway, could not see her face, and when 
she spoke her voice was tender and soft, and her eyes luminous 
and appealing. 

‘If monsieur will have patience,’ she said, with a slight touch 
of foreign accent, ‘I am not very strong.’ 

As she spoke she stepped on to the land. The passage from 
the vessel had occupied perhaps fifteen or twenty seconds, though 
it has taken many more to describe. 

Once more her eyes had met those of the young Englishman, 
He raised his hat. 

‘ Will you allow me to help you?’ he said, ‘as soon as this— 
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this gentleman, who seems in such a hurry, has finished blocking 
the way ?’ 

For the fussy man in his haste had dropped one of his ‘ details,” 
and with laden hands was floundering after it as it rolled on the 
ground. Everyone was glad. No one offered to help him. 
Suddenly the lady stooped, picked up the parcel, and gaye it to 
its owner, who, feeling his position, barely thanked her. 

The young Englishman, enjoying the discomfiture of the 
‘brute who had insulted a woman,’ while half annoyed that his 
punishment should be curtailed, could not, nevertheless, refrain 
from giving an exclamation of admiration. 

‘Why did you do that?’ he cried. ‘Cad! It served him 
right.’ 

‘Perhaps it was a more exquisite revenge,’ said the lady. 
There was a twinkle of merriment now in the eyes. 

Something in their expression made the mirth infectious. 
The young man laughed, and the lady looked at him frankly and 
laughed too. 

‘But the train will be full,’ she said, ‘and here comes my 
maid. You offered just now to help me, perhaps f 

‘You will let me?’ he said joyfully. 


‘Ah! and you will tell me,’ said the lady with her pretty 
foreign accent, ‘for the Métropole ought I to go to Victoria or to 
Charing Cross ?’ 

The last name she pronounced as if it had been spelt with an 
S: thus, Sharing Cross. 

‘To Charing Cross,’ replied the young man. 

‘Charing,’ said the lady as he accompanied her towards 


the train he was indicating. ‘Charing, 
you.” 

‘I did not mean to correct you,’ he said with a smile. 

‘No, but I thank you for it. Your English is difficult for me,’ 
she replied. ‘If you would speak in French- This carriage ? 
A compartment to ourselves. Seules! Que nous sommes 
heureuses, n’est-ce pas, Virginie!’ she added, turning to her 
maid. 

As she spoke the guard, into whose hand our young English- 
man had managed to slip half-a-crown, came up and locked the 
door. 

‘And now how can I thank you?’ said the lady, turning upon 
him those wonderful eyes which had first attracted his attention. 


not Sharing. Thank 
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He saw now that they were big, and that they seemed very dark. 
The pupils had a way of deepening suddenly and spreading over 
the irises. This gave the appearance of great darkness, for the 
actual colour of the irises themselves in a strong light was of a 
red-brown, like that of a ripe chesnut, and just round the edge 
was a narrow rim of gold. The face, whence shone the lustrous 
eyes, was oval and pale. The mouth was small, well-shaped, and 
red. The nose was straight, and the nostrils neatly cut. The 
eyebrows were strongly marked, and of a brown a few shades 
darker than that of the hair. The figure, clad ina travelling 
dress of a pretty shade of grey, was slight and supple. 

‘There is one thing more that I can do,’ said the young man 
suddenly, and he took off his hat, and was gone. 

‘He will come back,’ said the lady, turning wikehby. to her 
maid and speaking, curiously enough, without a foreign accent, 
and in English, ‘surely he will come back.’ 

As she spoke the train moved off from the quay. 

In Dover Town station, a few minutes later, he appeared at 
the window of their compartment. He held two steaming cups 
of tea. 

‘Indeed, I do not know how to thank you,’ said the lady; 
‘you have been more than kind. Pardon me, but am I not 
right ? Your name is Hanbury, is it not? Percy Hanbury?’ 

The young man looked at her in amazement. 

‘Yes,’ he answered. ‘How did you know? How could you 
have known ?’ 

She lowered her eyebrows. In the shadow her pupils distended 
rapidly. The black encroached upon the red-brown of the iris, 
even to the tiny rim of gold. Her voice sounded differently as 
she answered. 

‘I have seen you before,’ she said dreamily. ‘Last week in 
Petersburg. I saw this meeting shadowed in the astral light.’ 

He was still looking at her in his astonishment. The guard 
blew his whistle, and with uplifted hand called ‘ Right be’ind !’ 

The engine gave her scream. 

‘ And I,’ he said, recovering himself, for the time was short, 
‘ who have not these occult means of divination, may I know to 
whom I have had the honour of speaking ?’ 

The lady took from her handbag a cardcase, from the card- 
case a card. 

The train was moving off. 
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‘Many, many thanks,’ she said; ‘believe me I am deeply 
grateful to you. Good-bye and auf wiedersehen.’ 

They were gone now, and standing on the platform he read 
the name upon the card. It was this— 


Tur PrINcEsS Popp#A ROWENSKA. 


II. 


At the Lord Warden, Perey Hanbury found a letter awaiting 
him. It was from his sister, and it ran as follows :— 


Emperor’s Mansions, 8.W., Wednesday. 


‘Dear OLD Percy,—I direct this to Dover, for I suppose by this 
time you must be on your way home, and as my last letter was 
returned to me from Venice I conclude that you must have left 
just before it arrived. Why.don’t you leave your address, you 
stupid boy, when you move on suddenly? And why will you 
write on postcards? Of course I could have written to Bale, but 
as I had wasted nearly three-quarters of an hour the week before 
on the letter which I got back, it did not seem to me that you 
deserved it. In that letter I had told you all sorts of things, and 
now I have to repeat them. In the first place, I told you that 
Ethel and I are getting tired of each other—at least, she wants to 
get home to her babies, and I really cannot expect her to keep 
me company much longer. She has been here nearly three weeks, 
and there is not anyone else I care to ask. So you see, dear, I 
want you to come home soon. Then there is another reason, too, 
why I want you. About a fortnight ago (and all this I told you 
in my wasted letter!) our dear pretty goose of a mother came to 
see me. It sounds horrible to write like this of one’s parents, 
but, much as we love her, we cannot blind ourselves to the fact 
that she is frivolous and silly, and I have barely patience with 
her. She has dyed her hair again—it is a sort of golden bronze 
this time—and she wears higher heels and is more conspicuous- 
looking every time I see her. She wanted me to admire her 
boots ; a fair-sized mouse could with ease, and perhaps even on its 
hind legs, walk under the instep. I could not, and I ventured 
a little remonstrance, and then—well, you know her way. She 
thought it rather hard that she should be dictated to by her 
own daughter, and that when everyone else was so kind, and her 
husband adored her, and when since her second marriage she did 
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not even ask us to live with her, she thought it was not un- 
reasonable to expect to be allowed to dress as she pleased, and 
“Theophilus,” she said, always liked her taste in dress, and 
“ Theophilus ” was a good judge. I might have said that our 
worthy stepfather was an old fool, but I refrained, and presently 
she cheered up wonderfully, and after a time out came the secret 
of her visit. ‘ Theophilus,” it appears, does not approve of 
gambling, but when mother was at Monte Carlo she made the 
acquaintance of a Mrs. Vereker, who persuaded her to play, and by 
some wonderful fluke our mother actually broke the bank! There, 
Percy, does not that take your breath away? Well, what does 
she do then but invest the whole of the money in diamonds! 
Now she is afraid to carry them about with her, and as “ Theo- 
philus” knows nothing about them, and as she was passing 
through London, she brought them here for you to take charge of 
them for her. They are in the house now, and it makes me 
nervous. So I wish you would come home soon. I wanted to 
put them in the bank, but for some reason or other she would not 
hear of it. I never saw such stones. They are magnificent. 
Mr. Vereker, the lady’s husband, helped her to choose them. If 
mother had been wise, she would have told General Bedford (I 
cannot call him Papa!) all about it, and invested the money. 
However, she did not, and there it is. In my former letter I 
told you all this. Mother and General Bedford have gone up to 
Scotland. I have lots more to say, but Ethel is waiting for me 
to go to the Academy. The pictures are not so very bad. There 
are one or two on which I want your opinion. And now, darling 
Percy, good-bye. 
‘Ever your loving sister, 
‘JEAN Hanpury,’ 

‘P.S.—The Smiths in the flat below us have let it at last. It 
is taken for a month at ten guineas a week. They goto Boulogne 
on Friday, and the lady who has taken it comes in on Monday. 
Otherwise we are all as you left us.’ 


‘I will go home to-morrow,’ said Percy to himself. ‘ Fancy the 
little mother breaking the bank!’ 

And the wind rose, and there blew a hurricane, and the waves 
broke upon the shore, and threw the salt spray high, so that 
sometimes the drops were dashed against the windows of the room 
where Percy lay trying to sleep. But sleep came late, for his 
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head was full of the events of the day; and when at length 
it closed his eyes, he thought he was in the Casino at Monte 
Carlo, and Princess Poppa, covered with diamonds, was playing 
a winning game. 


III. 


Percy Hanbury was not the only person whose attention had been 
attracted by the appearance of the Princess Poppza. 

A man of ordinary enough aspect who had been loitering 
about the quay and watching the people land was so much struck 
by it that he hurried off to Dover station, took a ticket for 
London, and entered the next compartment to that in which were 
seated the Princess and her maid. 

He leant out of the window and appeared intent upon calling 
the attention of the newspaper boy. By the time he had achieved 
his object the train was moving. As long as he could see him he 
stared at Percy Hanbury, who stood on the platform with the card 
in his hand, and then he drew in his head and made himself 
comfortable in the cushions. 

If Percy could have looked into the compartment where the 
Princess sat, possibly his rest that night might have been still 
later deferred and his dreams more complex. He would have 
seen Virginie come over from the far corner and plant herself un- 
ceremoniously beside the Princess, and, if he had been near, it 
would assuredly have surprised him to have heard the conversation 
which ensued. 

‘No wonder you're not lucky at cards, Poppy, for at everything 
else your luck is marvellous! Wonderful! What beginning 
could have been better? You pose as a mystic at once.’ 

That was perhaps a curious way for a maid to address a 
Princess, 

‘I was astonished myself. It was extraordinary.’ 

‘How on earth did you recognise him ?’ 

‘ That was not so wonderful as that he was there to be recog- 
nised,’ said Princess Poppza. ‘We'll have a lobster and some 
champagne to-night on the strength of it!’ 

And that, perhaps, was an odd way for a Princess to speak to 
her maid. 

And when the proposed little supper was taking place in 
Princess Poppma’s room at the Métropole, the man who had 
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travelled from Dover in the next compartment to hers was consult- 
ing his note-book in a bedroom at the same hotel, and on the 
same floor, while the spray was being dashed up against Percy's 
window. 

In the flat in Emperor’s Mansions, Miss Hanbury, having 
carefully seen that the diamonds lay safely in their velvet-case, 
went: to bed. 

‘If Percy had reached Dover when my letter got there, I am 
sure he will be home to-morrow.’ 

And with pleasant thoughts she went to sleep. Sure enough 
he turned up the next day. 

‘How nice it is to have you back again, you dear old boy!’ 
cried his sister, as she put her arms round his neck and kissed 
him. ‘And what a sunburnt fellow itis! Let me see, is there 
any other change? You have curled up the ends of your mous- 
tache. They must come down! There—like that.’ 

‘Indeed, they shan’t, Jean! Nothing of the sort. What a 
conservative you are! You are like all women—never let any of 
your men-kind make the least alteration in their appearance— 
would you, John, eh, would you?’ and, with a brotherly love of 
teasing, he twisted her arm, and, holding her pretty, laughing 
face, he kissed her between each sentence. 

‘You bear, Perey! My arm! Oh! Let me go! And I 
won’t be called John. Oh, but I will, I will—anything, you old 
darling, now I have got you back again! ’ 

‘Where’s Ethel?’ asked Hanbury, giving the arm a final 
twist, and releasing it. 

‘Gone home,’ said Jean. ‘Look at my wrist, you savage—the 
marks of your horrid fingers! She started this morning at ten 
o'clock. Jack has taken it upon himself, in his mother’s absence, 
to develop measles, and so off Ethel had to go. Now tell me all 
about yourself. But wait a minute; I will tell Parks to let us 
have lunch at once.’ 

A few minutes later they were sitting in the snug dining-room, 
discussing a sufficiently tempting repast. 

‘ Well, in the first place, John, I am in love.’ 

‘You are not!’ cried Jean. 

‘I am, I tell you,’ said her brother. ‘Complexion a little 
pale but exquisite; teeth magnificent; hair glorious; figure 
neat, tall, well developed ; eyes—by Jove, what eyes—— !’ 

‘Percy, stop! Don’t tease me. You are not in earnest! 
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Alter your appearance every day—curl your moustache up, wax 
it, cut it off—shave your head—do anything—anything you 
like but fall in love! Dear old Percy, I want to live with you 
always, and housekeep for you. Oh, of course, I know I cannot 
always; some day, of course, you will marry, but not yet, dear. 
Give me a few more years.’ 

‘You dear little goose!’ cried Hanbury, laughing. ‘ Who is 
talking of marrying? I said I was in love. Why, the two things 
are totally different. Nobody ever marries for love nowadays. 
We fall in love after marriage, you unsophisticated one, with 
somebody else’s wife!’ 

‘You are frivolous,’ said Miss Hanbury, ‘and J was in 
earnest.’ 

‘But so am I,’ said Percy. 

‘Then who is this—this person?’ asked Miss Hanbury. 

‘ Ah, that is what you want to know!’ cried Percy. ‘I wish 
you would tell Parks not to put so much salt in this anchovy 
stuff. By the bye,’ he added, jumping up, ‘I knew there was 
something I want to ask you about. The diamonds! Where are 
they? Let me see them.’ 

‘Anchovy toast is naturally salt,’ said Jean, standing up for 
the cook and her own housekeeping. ‘If you want to see 
mother’s diamonds, come along.’ 

She led the way into her own room. She unlocked a drawer 
in a wardrobe and took out a leather case. 

‘There,’ she said. She raised the cover. 

Percy gave an exclamation of astonishment and admiration. 

‘Did you ever see anything so magnificent?’ said Jean. 
‘Look at the size, and the cutting !’ 

She took out a superb necklace as she spoke, and laid it on 
his knee. 

‘And that is not all,’ she went on, taking out a tray from the 
case and displaying fresh beauties. ‘ Look at these bracelets and 
this brooch. And here is a spray for the hair. When mother 
showed them to me, I was dumb with admiration. Fancy their 
being all hers, Perey, and fancy her breaking the bank!’ 

‘Good gracious, Jean!’ cried Percy, ‘they are fit for crown 
jewels. I never saw such stones. Poor little mother! I don’t 
wonder that she was afraid to carry them about with her. They 
are magnificent—magnificent! That Mr. Vereker must have 
been a pretty good judge.’ 
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‘I will lock them up again now,’ said Jean, ‘and I want you 
to keep the key. It makes me nervous, so you take it, will you, 
Percy ?’ 

‘Very well,’ said her brother, and he put the key into his 
pocket. 

‘Now tell me you were joking about being in love,’ pleaded 
Jean. 

‘I can’t tell you that,’ said Percy ; ‘ but, if you like, I will tell 
you all about it, and then you can judge whether I have seen 
enough of the lady for my case to be serious.’ 

He related then his experience of the day before. 

‘ The extraordinary part of it was her knowing my name. Do 
you believe in clairvoyance, Jean ?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said Miss Hanbury. 

‘ Well, I think I do,’ said her brother. 

Jean frowned a little. 

‘There was something different about her from anyone else I 
have ever seen; and there came such an odd look into her eyes 
when she spoke of the astral light. If not by occult means, how 
do you account for her knowing my name?’ 

‘I do not account for it. It was a trick of some sort. And 
what is this wonderful being’s name?’ 

‘ Princess Poppzea : 

‘ Not Rowenska !’ cried Jean. 

‘Princess Poppzea Rowenska,’ answered Percy in surprise. 

There was silence fora moment. Then Miss Hanbury spoke. 

‘The lady who has taken the Smiths’ flat!’ she said. 


aY. 


‘Did I not say Auf wiedersehen ?’ cried the Princess. 

It was a few days after the events of the last chapter, and Percy 
Hanbury, running upstairs to his own domains, had met Princess 
Poppa as, with her maid, she emerged from the lift at her land- 
ing. She was in evening dress, and an opera cloak lay lightly on 
her shoulders. 

‘It is extraordinary,’ said Percy ; ‘I did not think to have the 
pleasure of seeing you again so soon.’ 

‘You round your sentences prettily,’ said the Princess. ‘ But 
what do you find extraordinary? Do you not know that there is 
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no such thing as Coincidence? or rather that what you of the 
outer life call “« Coincidence ” is in reality only the effect of a great 
code of laws real as those which make the sun to give light, or 
the earth to turn on its axis? Watch the trivial matters of your 
life and see if the very fact of the recurrence of what you call 
‘‘ Coincidences ” does not prove by its frequency that some hidden 
power is at work. I could tell you strange things. Ah, Mr. 
Hanbury, life unexplained by the inner light is full of mystery.’ 

She drew off her gloves and put out her hand. 

‘Good night,’ she said, turning full upon him her luminous 
eyes. The pupils were distended to the golden rings. ‘It is late. 
I have been to the theatre and I am tired. But to-morrow ?’ 

‘ My sister would be charmed to make your acquaintance,’ said 
Percy, with more politeness than truth. ‘If you would allow , 

‘I have been feeling the loneliness of a crowd,’ said Princess 
Poppa with her pretty accent, ‘but I see that you are kind in 
your great London. HowlI shall be pleased to be presented to 
Miss Hanbury! Perhaps you will come in to five o’clock tea with 
me? Yes? Iam glad. Once more, Good night!’ 

Percy ran up lightly to his own flat. 

‘John ?’ 

‘Yes,’ 

‘ Are you asleep ?’ 

‘No, come in.’ 

And Perey went in. He sat down on the edge of his sister’s 
bed. 

‘I want you to do something for me.’ 

‘What is it?’ 

‘I want you to come and call to-morrow on Princess 
Rowenska.’ 

Jean Hanbury had anticipated this. She was wise in her 
generation. 

‘Very well, Percy.’ 

‘You are a good little girl,’ said her brother, ‘and I will kiss 
you if you like, and notwithstanding your kind permission I will 
in no way mutilate my appearance—and you shall housekeep 
for me for years to come.’ 

‘Please Heaven, Percy,’ said Jean. 

The next day Miss Hanbury and her brother descended the 
great stone stairs at Emperor’s Mansions to the flat below their 


own, 
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The Princess was playing the piano, and she rose as they were 
announced. Young Hanbury made the necessary introduction, 
and Princess Poppa said : 

‘But it is so kind of you to take pity on me, Miss Hanbury. 
I was saying to Mr. Hanbury yesterday there is no solitude like 
that of being alone in a crowd, and your London is big for me.’ 

‘ And you are alone in town ?’ said Miss Hanbury. 

‘ Alone,’ answered the Princess. As she spoke she leant over 
towards one of the many little tables that crowded the room, and 
took up a rice-paper fan. Perhaps she felt Miss Hanbury’s eyes 
on her, for Jean was examining her critically. Princess Poppza 
wore a loose robe of gold-coloured Indian silk. As she sat ona 
low divan this fell gracefully round her. Her face was white 
to-day, and, by contrast, her eyes looked very dark. She moved 
them restlessly. 

‘ And do you make a long stay ?’ asked Miss Hanbury presently. 
As she said this she glanced round the room to see whether, in any 
way, the individuality of its new mistress had made itself felt. 
Yes, there were changes she observed. One or two more pictures 
had been hung on the walls. Some bowls of long-stalked lilies 
stood on the tables. Lengths of quaint oriental drapery had been 
thrown across a chair here, a sofa there. The piano stood with 
its back to the room, and nestled in a bank of palm plants. There 
had come with the Princess a general sense of colour. 

‘She has taste,’ was Miss Hanbury’s comment, ‘but she is 
Bohemian.’ 

‘I cannot say,’ said Princess Poppzea in answer to Jean’s ques- 
tion. ‘It was made plain to me that I was to come, and it will 
be revealed to me at what time I shall return. Do I seem to you 
to speak strangely ?’ 

The Princess turned to Percy. 

‘You must forgive me if at times I forget that I am no longer 
with those who possess knowledge of hidden things. I would I 
might teach you. There is much to Jearn, and it seemed to me 
that perhaps I startled you when I confronted you with your name 
last week at Dover. I will try not to ever again.’ 

A servant brought in tea. The Princess performed her duties 
prettily, and the conversation turned off easily to trivialities, the 
theatres, books, the pictures of the year. 

The visit came smoothly to an end. 

‘ Well?’ said Percy as Jean and he entered their own rooms, 
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‘ Well,’ said Jean. 
‘What do you think of her ?’ 
‘I think she is beautiful, brilliant, and—a humbug!’ 


Vv. 


Jean Hanbury now began to be uncasy. Her brother was 
being taken from her. At least so she thought when no day 
passed that he did not make some excuse to go down and see the 
Princess. To his credit be it said, however, that it was not his 
fault that Jean did not go too, and the Princess asked her often ; 
but for some reason or other—prejudice, Percy said—Miss Hanbury 
had not taken to the stranger. 

‘And she 7s a stranger,’ Jean said to herself with tears in her 
pretty eyes, ‘and we know nothing about her, and I cannot trust 
her; but she is beautiful, and she will turn Percy’s head, and I 
cannot say a word, and mother is less than no use, and besides 
she is up in Scotland, and oh, dear!—perhaps I am selfish, but if 
she takes my boy from me, what shall I do?’ 

Poor pretty Jean! Perhaps there was not so much danger 
after all. However, it was all very dreadful, and Jean was very 
unhappy about it, and she dwelt upon her trouble. 

There was so much about the Princess that was calculated to 
make a man fall in love with her—her wonderful beauty, her 
luminous eyes, her sweet voice. Then she had many attributes 
which Jean knew must be particularly attractive to Percy—the 
air of mystery by which she was surrounded, her knowledge (or 
pretended knowledge) of the unseen, and her music. 

The tears stood in Jean’s eyes still, and from downstairs she 
heard the faint playing of a piano. Ah, that soft and wistful 
music! was it drawing her brother from her now ? 

Percy was standing amongst the palms and leaning over the 
top of the piano. Princess Poppzea was playing very softly. She 
was looking up, but not at him, and in the great dark eyes there 
was a certain melancholy that suggested that the sounds that her 
fingers evoked came from her heart. She sighed gently and ceased 
playing. 

‘You feel your music,’ Percy said in a low voice. 

‘Feel it!’ she echoed. ‘Do I not? It is for me an outlet, and 
it consoles me. Did that please you? I had brain fever once. 

4-5 
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I was delirious. I saw strange sights and I wandered over the 
face of the earth. I had a sort of trance. They said that I was 
dying—dead, once, but I was not, and I recovered. Afterwards I 
played that. It describes what I saw and heard, and I have but 
to play it to see and hear once more. I wonder whether it has 
any meaning for you.’ 

She put her white hands upon the keys and played again. 
Perey shut out the world and tried to make his mind for the 
moment blank that he might be ready to receive impressions. 
But what the Princess Poppzea played puzzled him. It was in 
varying time, with bright changes from the minor to the major 
key, and sad lapses from mirth to gloom. There was a curious 
sense of repression and subduedness through the whole. 

The music ceased abruptly, and the Princess looked up at him 
in silence. 

‘I scarcely understand,’ Percy said slowly. ‘It is beautiful 
and an idea is conveyed. It suggested to mea bird flying with 
weighted wings, a man running in chains——’ 

The Princess smiled. 

‘You have understood,’ she said, ‘partly. In the fancies of 
delirium there are the strong powers of hindrance, if you know 
what I mean, that are familiar in nightmare. But you did not 
grasp all. Had you played I should have known more. A clergy- 
man preached a sermon and afterwards played it to his wife. She 
recognised it. J believe that to be possible. I should have re- 
cognised it—you, no.’ 

Percy shook his head. 

‘The sermon, to be sure, was more narrative than dissertation 
or argument,’ added Princess Poppa parenthetically. 

She rose as she spoke and crossed the room ; she moved grace- 
fully. She wore black to-night, and, by contrast, the white of her 
neck and arms seemed to gleam in the brightly lighted room. 
She went to the windows and threw them open, and the air came 
coolly in. 

‘Do you know anything of diamonds?’ she said presently. 
‘I picked up this to-day in the street, and whether it is only a bit 
of glass or real I cannot tell.’ 

She held out a ring as she spoke, set with a single stone. 

‘It looks good,’ said Percy ; ‘I believe you have got a “ find,” 
Princess.’ 

‘ Only if it is real,’ said Princess Poppa; ‘of course I shall 
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have to advertise for the owner. I wish I knew. I could tell, I 
think, if I saw it beside an undoubted stone.’ 

‘Then I will fetch what you call an undoubted stone,’ said 
Percy. 

He left the room and presently returned with his mother’s 
diamonds. 

‘Good gracious, Mr. Hanbury! how magnificent!’ cried the 
Princess ; and she went into raptures over the jewels. Beside them 
the doubtful stone showed itself worthless at once. ‘ And do you 
mean to say you keep these in the house ?’ asked the Princess. 

‘ Temporarily,’ answered Hanbury. 

‘It seems risky, does it not? But I suppose you have a 
strong-box ?’ 

‘No,’ said Percy, ‘I keep them locked up in a drawer in my 
sister’s wardrobe. It has a good lock, I think they are safe ; and 
then I keep the key myself.’ 

‘It should assuredly be a good lock,’ said the Princess. 
‘These are worth a fortune. But of course a good lock makes 
them safe. You should have a unique key.’ 

Percy took up the case preparatory to taking it back, and he 
singled out the key on his bunch—a long key with no other 
peculiarity. 

‘It looks ordinary enough,’ he said; ‘however, so long as I 
take good care of it, it will be all right.’ 

The Princess glanced at it. 

‘But you are not going now?’ she asked. 

‘I am afraid, yes,’ he answered. ‘My sister is alone. Good 
night, Princess.’ 

And he went upstairs, locked up the diamonds, and joined Jean 
in the drawing-room. 


Vi. 


The powers of attraction of the Princess must have been very 
great. The man who had travelled up from Dover in the next 
compartment to hers, and who had slept at the Métropole on the 
same floor with her room, had now taken lodgings in the corner 
house of a little street commanding a view of the Emperor’s Man- 
sions. He spent much of his time looking out of the window of 
his sitting-room, or loitering on the pavement and watching the 
balcony of the flat which he knew to be hers. 

Tf he was in love with her, his love must have been great. 
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Vr. 


The days passed quickly. June was drawing to a close, and with 
it the London season. Jean Hanbury continued to be uneasy. 
Percy spent much of his time in the Princess’s flat. He drove 
with her, too, sometimes, and once or twice he had gone with her 
to the theatre. Of herself she spoke little ; of himself she made 
him tell her much. 

Jean in her distress had summoned her married sister, Ethel, 
and together they discussed the whole affair. 

‘What can one do?’ asked Miss Hanbury. ‘How I wish he 
had not come home so soon, or that the Smiths had not let their 
flat! What chance can we have? she is so terribly beautiful.’ 

‘Upon my word, Jean,’ said her sister, ‘I think we must just 
let things take their course. If nothing happens, well and good ; 
and if Perey chooses to marry her we cannot say a word; and 
really I scarcely think it would matter so very much if he did. 
She is quite lovely, you know, and good style, and all that; and 
nowadays people are so little particular that, if one could find 
out whether she has a little money ‘ 

‘Ethel, how can you!’ cried Jean. ‘ You have grown horribly 
worldly since you married Jack Leyton. Are beauty and money 
the only things a man wants in a wife?’ 

‘Well, I suppose she is a Christian,’ said Mrs. Leyton com- 
placently. 

‘I don’t know what she is,’ said Miss Hanbury; ‘she talks 
about “inner light,” and the “higher life,” and “currents,” and the 
“ astral,” and all sorts of things that interest Percy, because you 
know all that occult rubbish always had a fascination for him.’ 

‘It is—what shall I say ?—chic to know about these things,’ 
said Mrs. Leyton; ‘and she is quite ladylike, and too lovely 
—though I can’t help thinking she must use belladonna to make 
her pupils big, and I am certain she whitens her face in some 
way. But, after all, making up a little is quite tolerated now, 
and if she does, she does it so well that I don’t think it matters 
at all. Really, Jean, I see no such terrible objection to her.’ 

‘You are not with me,’ said Miss Hanbury, ‘ so you are against 
me. I thought better of you. What do we know of the Princess ? 
She may be anything for aught we know—anything, I tell you— 
anything! And Percy is infatuated. I got you to come here to 
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help me, Ethel, and you join the enemy. You might just as well 
be back at Windsor with your husband and your babies.’ 

‘Just as well, you ungrateful girl!’ said Mrs. Leyton, laugh- 
ing. ‘I leave my darling little son, only just convalescent after 
German measles, then I am told I might just as well not have 
come. There, Johnny, cheer up. I don’t believe Percy is so hard 
hit as you think. He is only amusing himself,’ 

‘I hope so,’ said Jean. 

Downstairs Percy was sitting in the pretty drawing-room he 
was beginning so well to know. The Princess lay back in a low 
red chair. She wore a loose robe of dead white, and her brown 
hair streamed down over her shoulders. She held one of the long- 
stemmed lilies, and she looked like a medizval saint. 

‘My head has been aching,’ she said to him, ‘and my hair is 
heavy.’ 

‘It must be heavy,’ hé said, looking admiringly at its generous 
silky length. ‘You should be painted so,’ he added. 

‘Why ?’ she asked slowly. 

‘ Because—forgive me—you look so pure and holy.’ 

The Princess shuddered. A curious look of pain came into 
her face, and the muscles at her mouth contracted. Her lips 
parted, and for a moment, as she lay back in her cushions, she 
closed her eyes. 

‘Pure!’ she echoed, ‘and holy! I would that I were!’ 

She was silent for a few seconds; then she said: 

‘The face is no key to the soul. Judas Iscariot may have had 
the face of the angel Gabriel, and Jezebel and the Empress 
Poppa, my namesake, may have been innocent to look at!’ 

Percy looked up in surprise. He saw that her face had grown 
hard. He supposed that she must have met with injury from 
some one who was beautiful to have called forth that bitter 
speech. 

The Princess’s mood changed, and she laughed lightly : 

‘Do not be afraid, Mr. Hanbury,’ she said ; ‘I am not one or 
other.’ 

There was again silence for a few moments. For some un- 
known reason there flashed now upon Percy’s brain the recollection 
of an incomplete and half-forgotten impression—one momentarily 
caused by the sharp turn he had seen the Princess make when the 
fussy man with the parcels had given way to his impatience on 
the gangway—that sharp turn which, but for the sweet voice 
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which had presently spoken, would have been suggestive of furious 
retort. 

He gave a movement of annoyance. The Princess had never 
given the least justification to that half-formed suspicion. He 
thought that he had put it from him, and he was angry that the 
remembrance of it should have come to him. 

The Princess was looking at him curiously. 

‘You think I should be painted like this?’ she said, in a 
voice that sounded a little constrained. ‘I have a photograph of 
myself so. I will show it to you.’ 

She rose and crossed the room to a writing-table. 

‘Ah! it is locked,’ she said as she tried a drawer, ‘and I have 
lost the key. I had forgotten. Perhaps one of your keys would 
fit it; let me try.’ 

She came over to him, and he put a bunch into her hand. 

‘Your hand trembles, Princess!’ he said. 

‘I am not well to-night. My head throbs. Play to me, Mr. 
Hanbury ; it may soothe me.’ 

Percy rose and went to the piano. He sat down and played. 
He was hidden behind the instrument and the palms. He heard 
the keys jingle as the Princess tried them in the lock. It was 
some minutes before she returned the bunch to him. 

‘It is no good,’ she said; ‘ they do not fit.’ 

And Percy played on. He went gently from one thing to 
another. The Princess stood beside the piano in her dead-white 
gown. Her bosom rose and fell with her quick breathing. Her 
face rested on her hand, and all her glorious hair fell richly round 
her, and the ends of it reached below her waist. She was looking 
steadily at him as he played, and in her eyes, as she looked, there 
was a curious deep pain. The soft music filled the room. The 
cool air came in through the open windows, and bore with it the 
scent of the flowers in the balcony. And Percy played on, choos- 
ing soft, dreamy things to suit the hour. Princess Poppzea stood 
looking at him and taking in his bright young face, with its 
healthy sunburn, his frank eyes that lent themselves so easily to 
mirth, his small close-cropped head that rested so nobly on the 
strong throat. He looked up suddenly and met that look of pain. 
A long breathless gaze passed between them. His fingers ceased 
to play, and the Princess gave a low ery and buried her face in 
her hands. 

‘TI cannot do it!’ she cried brokenly, ‘I cannot!’ 





PRINCESS POPPA. 


‘ Poppa!’ Percy said in a low voice, ‘ Poppza !’ 

He had started from his seat, but she waved him back. 

‘Hush!’ she cried. ‘ For the love of Heaven, do not say more, 
for my sake, for your own, and for your sister’s! Matters are bad 
enough, God knows! Do not make them worse.’ 

She put her hand to her throat and tore at her draperies that 
she might breathe. She was white as her dress, and her eyes were 
unnaturally bright. She spoke in quick, short sentences, and with 
no foreign accent. She sank down upon a low chair. 

‘I am a lie!’ she said doggedly—‘a lie from beginning to end! 
I am English—I am no princess. My name is Mary Vereker, and 
my husband is now on the Continent somewhere. He is hiding 
from the police. He is under suspicion of being concerned in a 
great jewellery robbery in Paris. I may mention that he is guilty, 
and that I am involved in it too. There, you see whatIam. It 
is well you said no more. Ah! howstrange it all is! How strange 
that I should turn coward now! But I cannot injure you. You 
have been very good to me, and it was when I had you in my 
power that I knew that the task was beyond me. You trusted 
me, and howI meant to repay you! There is your key,’ she went 
on in a leaden voice. ‘I took it from your bunch when you lent 
it to me just now, and I substituted another. To-night I meant 
to have taken your mother’s diamonds !’ 

Percy, who had been staring at her in sheer amazement, now 
gave a sharp cry. 

‘Miss Hanbury did not trust me. She did well; but you—you 
were so good to me, so friendly, and so kind! It seems passing 
strange, does it not,’ she continued, ‘ to have laid so deep a plan, 
and then, in the moment of success—for I had learnt from you 
the whereabouts of the diamonds, and I had secured the key—to 
become weak and to fail? But you I could not hurt. I will tell 
you a few things more, and then you must go, and I shall never 
see you again. My husband is a gambler and a roué. I made 
his acquaintance when I was at school in Paris. I was sixteen, 
and he persuaded me to elope with him. I was an orphan. I 
had few friends. For the last twelve years we have travelled from 
one city to another on the Continent. I have mixed with roués 
and blacklegs and the doubtful women who are their associates. 
The odds were against me. I became as bad as my set. We met 
Mrs. Bedford at Monte Carlo some weeks ago. She broke the 
bank. My husband helped her to choose the diamonds, and we 
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formed a scheme to steal them. She had not told your step- 
father about them, and she said she intended to give them to her 
son to keep for her. It was not difficult then to find out all about 
you. She showed me your photograph then, and it was from that 
I recognised you. Virginie, a confederate, came over here and 
took this flat. It has all been very simple. The rest you know. 
There, you have heard my disreputable story. You know now who 
and what J am.’ 

She stopped, and a bitter cry came from her lips. Percy was 
silent. He was very pale. He felt dazed with the horror of what 
he had heard. 

Mrs. Vereker threw herself to the ground and buried her face 
in the cushion of a chair. Her hair hung tangled about her. 
She sobbed for some moments, then she raised her eyes, full of 
misery, to his. 

‘Go now,’ she said, ‘and, if you can, pity me. I have had 
few chances, and fate has been against me. But I am not un- 
grateful, and till I die I shall not forget you. There is some little 
good in me, and you have found it. To-morrow I will go, and you 
will never see me again. But remember this, that if I had met 
you sooner I might not have been what I am.’ 

She hid her face again. Percy took ber hand and kissed it. 

‘After all, he said, in an unsteady voice, ‘the good has 
triumphed, and the face is a key to the soul.’ 


That night a telegram was put into the hands of the man of 
ordinary appearance who spent his time watching the Princess 
Poppea’s flat in Emperor’s Mansions. It ran as follows :— 


‘Paris: June 30. 


‘Vereker caught at the Eden an hour ago. Arrest the others.’ 





FOREBODING. 


In the fantastic wonderland of night, 
*Mid the mad mazes of its masquerade, 
Its throng of mimes dazzlingly arrayed, 
Haunting me through star-palaces of light 
Or perilous plunges down black chasms of fright, 
Cleaving a way ’mong crowds that part dismayed, 
Pursued me swift a vague and unknown Shade, 
Viewless yet potent with implacable might. 
Bound in a horror paralysing will 


Ever I struggled vainly to look back 


Upon the phantom close upon my track ; 


Ever the distance lessened ’twixt us still— 
Day dawned at last and brought a dreary morrow, 


And now I know that nameless one was Sorrow! 











FLAGS AND BANNERS. 


‘Who is she that looketh forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the 
sun, and terrible as an army with banners ?’—-CANTICLES, vi. 10. 


‘ The French and Spaniards, when your flags appear, 
Forget their hatred and consent to fear..—WALLER, 


Jem Pounce, the old soldier, stood at his sister’s the washer- 
woman’s door, filling his pipe. Behind him, down a couple of 
worr: red steps, steamed and fumed the odours of suds and the 
drenched linen that Emma was wringing in her long, blanched 
arms. A couple of huge pans were on the table, into one of 
which her girl was plunging her elbows, while father was doing 
his hair in the corner by the dresser before going out with Jem 
to vote. It was election-day, and both street and market-place 
were crowded, and round the ‘ Red Lion’ the farmers’ gigs, unhar- 
nessed, were pointing their shafts skywards, as though imploring 
Divine aid on the agricultural cause. Suddenly Jem started, stared, 
dropped his pipe, and then with an oath began excitedly to elbow 
his way through the throng towards the middle of the street, 
towards a pony-trap driven at a walking pace, amid cheers and 
laughter, by the rector’s spirited daughter. In front of it was a 
placard, fastened like a banner, and behind, held over the ser- 
vant’s shoulder, trailed the Union Jack on a pole. Jem caught the 
folds of it and fingered them, muttered, and jerked his arms and 
head as though he were drunk. Then he gave a tremendous 
shout : ‘ This is the old flag!’ he yelled, ‘this is the old flag!’ 
His voice broke into a choking sob. He tried to shout again, and 
not even a whisper came; buta gush of tears ran out of his eyes, 
and burying his face in the seams he kissed them passionately. 
This yell of the old soldier, who had fought beneath that flag 
at Cabul and in Scinde, against the Maories with their desperate 
courage, and the mutineers of Bengal with their desperate cunning ; 
who, dark though the morning might be at Inkerman, had not 
failed to distinguish the three glorious crosses—the more magic, 
the more spiritual for the mist—and, remembering all in unity 
that they symbolised, had suffered no Russian paw to approach 
their virginity ; this yell of the old soldier, that on that friendly 
English market-place had still the ring of ancient battle, of 
ancient defiance in it—who has not sometimes, though his calling 
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lie far from scarlet and gold, from drum, and from trumpet, some- 
times felt its splendid thrill ? 

Who has not bowed in reverence before the glorious rags, 
mute and yet eloquent historians of our soldiers’ valour, as 
shot-torn and rent they hang by some grey cathedral pillar? 
Fuentes d’Onor, Vimiera, Salamanca, Waterloo—there they fade 
and droop in noble peace, with the mighty tones of the organ 
only to recall the thunders of battle, only the cry of the priest 
for intercession to bring back the sharp voices of command, the 
shrieks of pain and defiance. If you take one of those frag- 
ments, that of which time and war have left the most, you can 
learn from it its history; the remains, for example, of that old 
badge, the white horse of Hanover—once the badge of West- 
phalia, and black, till Charlemagne converted it white as a more 
fitting emblem of Christianity. It was the ensign of Henry the 
Proud, who in 1123 married Gertrude, daughter and heiress of 
the Emperor Lothaire II., lineal descendant of Wittikend, first 
king of Westphalia, from whom come the House of Hanover and 
our own George II., who in 1729, at Glasgow, granted the regi- 
ment the white horse within the garter, and ordered the uniform 
to be yellow with blue facings, as a royal distinction. They were 
raised by one of King James’s courtiers in June, 1685, to repress 
Monmouth’s rebellion in the West—ten companies of them, pikes 
and musketeers, as the custom of the day was, the different com- 
panies raised in the neighbourhood of London, and officered by 
old soldiers of the Commonwealth and Charles, with the rendez- 
vous or depot at Derby. After Sedgmoor they formed part of that 
camp on Hounslow Heath which raised ‘ divers jealousies and dis- 
courses as to the meaning of the array.’ There they made a brave 
show in Stewart colours, in red coats with bright yellow facings, 
yellow vests and knickerbockers, and cavalier hats tied up with 
yellow ribbon ; and that was their dress when the Duke of Berwick 
(Arabella Churchill’s child, he who afterwards beat us so rarely 
at Almanza in 1707) was their colonel, and caused the famous 
affair of the six Portsmouth captains by trying to force the Irish 
papists into their ranks in November, 1686. At the revolution 
they served from the siege of Carrick to the fall of Limerick, then 
fought in Flanders, and were there again under the Duke at 
Blenheim, Oudenarde, Ramilies, Malplaquet, returning in 1714, 
with their ancient pike giving way to the modern musket, and 
the flank sections of pikemen gone, Next year their ranks are 
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broke at Dunblane by the Pretender, and saved only from a 
cuiting-up by a timely charge of dragoons; and then, for seven- 
and-twenty years, they are at home helping the magistrates to 
keep the peace, till called to the Low Countries for Dettingen and 
Fontenoy, and back again for the young Charles Stewart at Fal- 
kirk and Culloden Muir. 

And what next? Shall we trace them further, piece the 
ragged drapery together, and restore the old forgotten names? 
Sir John Mordaunt and the Isle of Aix, the remote fort-storming 
on the Canadian frontiers, the long Canadian winters, when the 
colours lay housed in the log-hut against the snowdrifts, the fight- 
ing at Martinique and Guadeloupe, with the Duke of York at 
Nieuport and Nimeguen, and the retreat through Holland and 
Westphalia to Bremen, the capture of St. Lucia, the storming of 
Rosetta, the disasters of Walcheren, and then the long peace at 
Malta and in the Ionian Isles and Jamaica, until India blazes 
into the mutiny, and the rag for which the sepoy taunts Tommy 
Atkins for fighting is carried in glory into Delhi, and in silence 
through the blood-stained streets of Cawnpore. Why, itis possible 
those colours are the very same that were waved before the fading 
eyes of Charley Napier, as he lay dying that summer evening on 
his little camp bedstead ; ‘ waved by a fine inspiration,’ writes his 
brother William, by two of the men of his old regiment, waved 
while the war-worn features of the pacificator of Scinde were 
settling into everlasting peace. 

We are to write of flags and banners. Certainly, we will do 
our best. We will trace flag from the Anglo-Saxon fleogan, to fly 
or float in the wind, and show its connection with the old Teutonic 
flaggeren, to be loosened; we will point to the early triangular 
flags of the Arabs of Spain, before whose day all ensigns of war 
were square, stretched across pieces of wood like church banners 
(vexilla, q. d. a veli diminutione, as is remarked by Isidore); we 
will not forget that strange hexagonal flag of the pirates of 
Algiers and Barbary—gules, charged with a grotesque head, coiled 
with a turban, directly contrary to the Mahometan law, since he 
that makes an image is on the last day responsible for the soul 
thereof, and failing to produce it is damned. Certainly, as we say, 
we will do our best, but none know better that there will still 
remain the sacred heart of the subject we shall failto touch. Does 
not Jem Pounce, perhaps, the old soldier, touch it best with his 
passionate action and wild cry ?—this, and none other, is the flag ! 
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The history of the flag (not of our own especially, but of all) 
divides itself naturally into two periods—before and after the 
Crusades, that is to say, before and after the rise of heraldry. Of 
each we shall endeavour to write something, beginning, as is 
proper, with the earlier, of which we imagine we may safely say 
the characteristic feature is that the arms or devices the flag bore 
were not hereditary. Nor were they, it seems, even in later 
times, entirely so for all, for St. Palaye, in his ‘ Memoirs of Ancient 
Chivalry,’ declares: ‘Some knights of an elevated ambition and 
refined turn of mind would not take any devices till they had 
merited them by their own exploits; and if their shield had on it 
the blazon of their family, they put over it a housing, till, by the 
housing being torn away in the combat or tournament, the race 
from whence they sprang might appear to their praise and glory.’ 

In the Bible the mention of banners, standards, and ensigns 
is frequent. In the second chapter of Numbers and the second 
verse : ‘ Every man of the children of Israel shall pitch by his own 
standard, with the ensign of their father’s house.’ And, in the 
thirty-fourth verse: ‘So they pitched by their standards, and so 
they set forward, every one after their families, according to the 
house of their fathers.’ And, again, when the Israelites are march- 
ing from Sinai to Paran: ‘In the first place went the standard of 
the camp of the children of Judah, according to their armies.’ 
There are other numerous instances, tco numerous to quote, from 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and the Canticles; it is sufficient.to point out 
how, by the time of the Psalms, the banner has become so well 
recognised as the symbol of a common sentiment and the rallying- 
point of a common force, to remind them of past resolves, past 
deeds, past heroes, that, in the sixtieth Psalm, David sings: ‘ Thou 
hast given a banner to them that fear Thee, that it may be dis- 
played because of the truth.’ This, then, in those times was the 
use of the flag, nor was there then anything personal in it; 
though, to be sure, old foolish heralds have been found to blazon 
Joshua’s shield—party per bend, or, and gules; have given to 
David—azure a harp, or, and gules, the arms of Ireland; and to 
Judas Maccabzeus dealt out two ravens in pale, proper. Nor have 
they been ashamed to announce the grandson of Noah, with his 
sceptre royal, in pale, ensigned at top with an eye sol, as the 
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inventor of armorial ensigns and heraldic devices. If Noah’s 
grandson did own any such engine, it was imitated, no doubt, 
from one of the Egyptian hieroglyphics, and stood for some word 
of command. Among the Egyptians, the several companies 
carried standards, models of sacred animals, and emblems, and 
the king’s name figured in some fashion on a board; and the 
Assyrians had much the same, of which there are two noticed by 
Sir Henry Layard, one of a man drawing a bow and the other of two 
bulls running in opposite directions, supposed to be the emblems 
of war and peace attached to Darius’s chariot. The Persians had 
an eagle fixed on a lance and a brazen sun on the general’s tent, 
on which the first rays of the sun striking gave the signal for the 
march. The Greeks in the earlier times bore armour on a spear, 
and in later each city had its sacred emblem: for Athens, the owl 
and the olive; for Corinth, the pegasus; and for Thebes, the 
sphinx, in memory of (Edipus; and, later still, as on the sea a red 
flag displayed is said to have been the flag of battle, so on shore 
the hoisting of a purple dress on a spear was the signal to the 
Hellenes to advance and fight. It is very easy to be tiresome 
with a very little learning, and so we will leave Greece and the 
barbarians, will omit mention of the arms of the seven against 
Thebes—to be found duly set out in the play—will quote none 
of the references from Virgil, and come direct to the Romans 
and their signa militaria. 

The manipulus in the early days of the republic carried hay 
on a pole, like a Breton peasant; then devices very various, 
among them, the contorted serpent, the special ensign of the 
foreign auxiliaries. But it was not till after the time of Marius 
they displayed the eagle that in the great days of Rome was ever 
the sign of the legion. It was that the soldiers swore by; it was 
that when, as a last desperate resource, it was thrown into the 
ranks of the enemy, that they would follow and rescue or die. 
Not every schoolboy, but assuredly a good many, will remember 
how, in the fourth book of Cesar and the twenty-fifth chapter, 
when conducting his first descent on Britain, the general is likely 
to be baffled by the amount of water the long warships drew, the 
impossibility of getting them inshore into shallow water, the 
men’s hesitation and reluctance to jump overboard and meet their 
active enemies in the breaking waves, hampered by their heavy 
armour and puzzled and disordered by the unusual circumstances 
of the fighting: ‘ Leap, fellow soldiers !’ cried the eagle-bearer of 
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the tenth legion, Czesar’s favourite regiment, ‘leap, unless you 
wish to betray your eagle to the enemy! I, for my part, will 
perform my duty to the commonwealth and my general.’ And 
over the side the plucky fellow went, and the men, exhorting each 
other in the Roman fashion, followed ; and after that pugnatum 
est ab utrisque acriter, the men made good their footing on Kentish 
ground, under a heavy Kentish fire, and put the enemy, our 
painted ancestors, to flight. 

In such wise was the Roman eagle first seen in Britain, and, 
with the quickness of the savage, the aborigines (accustomed, per- 
haps, like the Indians of North America, to poles fledged with 
feathers) were not long before they had emblems of their own. 
At any rate we are told that a hundred years after Casar’s first 
attack on us, Aviragus, brother of Guiderus, king of South Britain, 
bore azure a cross pattee, fitched in the foot ; and we know that 
once the Romans were withdrawn and the Saxons held rule, each 
kingdom of the heptarchy was distinguished by a device, of which 
the white horse of Kent, borne by Hengist and Horsa on their 
shields, is a familiar example. Then we have Egbert, with a cross 
patonce—that is, a cross fleurie, expanded—to which his great- 
grandson added four martlets (a beakless and footless bird of 
heraldry), and Edward the Confessor a fifth; and that is the flag, 
that and the flag of St. Edmund—blue, with three gold erowns— 
under which the early English kings fought. A confident state- 
ment, when we remember there are some who deny drapery in 
conjunction with devices (and that is the flag) until the Middle 
Ages, and when we know that the arms asscribed to the Confessor 
were not sculptured on his monument in Westminster Abbey till 
the reign of Edward II. But the subject is so dim and owl-lit 
that, in the absence of direct authority, we prefer to let our state- 
ment remain for what it is worth. 

Now, if at this time we glance abroad, it is certain we see 
Clovis I., king of the Franks, take the blue cape of St. Martin and 
hoist it as the royal banner; and for a hundred and thirty-two 
years the royal banner it remains, till 630, when the oriflamme, a 
red flag with a green fringe, sacred to the abbey of St. Denis, 
was pulled up over it. The fleurs-de-lys, older as an emblem than 
the Trinity they are supposed to represent, were not peculiarly 
French or royal till the twelfth century. 

Abroad, it is the dark ages, and the air is charged with the 
crash of palaces and misty with the dust of arches. Down from 
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the North rides the barbarian, with an arm that can pull a Cesar 
off a throne and a foot that knows no sacred places. Red are his 
banners, or black, or yellow—fierce as his eyes, or dark as his hair, 
or scarlet as his blood; and he flaunts them in court-yards and 
presence-chambers, where once a trembling people came to worship 
the emperor, their god. It is the dark ages, and from out them, 
lurid across a broken sky, strikes the flag, no man knows how or 
whence. The serge cape of a priest, the petticoat of a woman, 
perhaps the veil of a temple, the ensign of love or fear, who can 
tell? It is blue, or red, or white; and, behold! they pierce it 
with a spear, and it is the rallying-point of thousands, and bears 
on it one day soon the cognisance of the chief, who is strong as 
the lion, or rapid as the leopard, or secret as the raven. And, see! 
like a sign from heaven, the Byzantine cloth gleams over the 
spears with the ineffable monogram of Christ. 

The peoples are chafing and swaying, and their leaders peering 
for new ground for them, and soon down on the cross patonce of 
the Confessor, with its five poor martlets, swoop the lions of Nor- 
mandy—two of them, passant—held in guidance by the broad hands 
of William Conqueror. The huddled martlets, beakless and foot- 
less, are no match for passant lions, and the other heraldic Norman 
beasts gulp not twice at the other Saxon devices. You may see 
them all on the Bayeux tapestry, with iron pieces on their noses, 
charging with pennon couched. And the Saxon gentlemen are in 
flight, are capita lwpina, and hiding in fens; and the Normans 
are parcelling out their broad lands and marrying their heiresses. 
And the flag of England is the two lions passant of William 
Conqueror, and to each of his chiefs there is his device of the 
horse, or the eagle, or the leopard, not in the strictest sense 
heraldic, but ornamental and symbolic ; when a cloistered wiseacre 
discovers the world is coming to an end, and troops of fluttered 
sinners set their faces east to Palestine, there to await, in the cool 
of the holy sepulchre, the first low, thunderous mutter of a falling 


universe. 


Il. 


Nowadays, if youth is froward and falls into a scrape of money 
or of love, there is always for him a long sea voyage to the Cape, 
or Sydney, or Buenos Ayres; the bacon and coffee of the ranche, 
or the solitude and fatigue of the desolate bush. He stays there 
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two or three years, and then one day you meet him, rough-weather 
marked in Piccadilly, with the old familiar Parma violets in his 
button-hole, and the hat at the old angle. His talk is a mixture 
of the public school and the Texas cowboy, and he carries in the 
thigh the mark of a bullet he stopped when trying to capture a 
horse thief. But in the twelfth century, when the young Norman 
would obey neither father nor mother and was afraid only of the 
priest, when the country side was growing too hot to hold him 
and he was galloping fast to that awesome personage, the mediaeval 
devil, they shipped him off to join the French fleet at Ambleteuse, 
to fight for the cross, and check his high spirits with fever and 
privation, and the scimitar flourishes of fiery-eyeballed Saracens. 
He was away perhaps for twenty years, and came back gaunt as a 
gallows, emaciated with plague and smallpox, scarred across his 
burnt parchment cheek with a gash from eye to mouth, and with 
a crescent, or an escallop, or a cross added to his coat armour; and, 
what he cared for most, he was free the rest of his days from pious 
exercises, and could spend his life in hunting, and drinking, and 
fighting with his neighbours. Religious the Crusades were, no 
doubt, but with many religion is only, as in other things, a question 
‘of market,’ and what was bought in pilgrimage was sold in excess, 
or went to pay off old scores that otherwise would have to be dis- 
charged with years of irksome penitence. 

‘Ces entreprises,’ writes the Abbé Fleury, ‘toutes pieuses 
qu’elles étaient, furent, 4 mon avis, une des principales causes du 
relachement de la pénitence. Car ce fut alors que commenga 
indulgence pléniére, c’est 4 dire la remission de toutes les peines 
canoniques 4 quiconque ferait le voyage et le service de Dieu— 
ainsi se nommait cette guerre—et c’était ce pardon extraordinaire 
qui y attirait tant de gens. II fut bien doux 4 cette noblesse, qui 
ne savait que chasser et se battre, devoir changer en un voyage de 
guerre les pénitences laborieuses, qui consistaient en jetines et 
en priéres, et surtout en ces temps-la 4 s’abstenir de l’usage des 
armes et des chevaux. La pénitence devint un plaisir, car la 
fatigue du voyage était peu considérable pour des gens accoutumés 
a celles de la guerre, et le changement des lieux et d’objets est 
un divertissement. I] n’y avait guére de peine sensible que de 
quitter pour longtemps son pays et sa famille.’ 

And when you remember that the crusaders were free from all 
attachment on account of debt while in the service of the Holy Land; 
were exempted from giving interest for the money they borrowed 
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to defray the expenses of the expedition ; had for a certain time 
no taxes to pay; could alienate lands held of their lords, without 
consent or consultation ; were protected in person and effects by 
the Apostolic See, whose anathemas were denounced against all 
. who should by any means injure or molest them whilst engaged 
in the war; when you remember that no civil court had any power 
over them, for they were regarded as ecclesiastics, only subject to 
spiritual jurisdiction ; that all their sins were absolved, and they 
assured of finding eternal salvation if only they would seek it in 
the Holy Land ;—when you remember all this, it is not so much 
a wonder that so many went to the Crusades as that so many stayed 
away. 

Once the knights began to move eastward, heraldry stepped 
in to arrange and digest their devices, and then, for the first time, 
as it seems to us, you really have the flag. No Christian power, 
by itself, was strong enough to face the Mahometans, and most of 
the fighting had in consequence to be done by a combination of 
peoples, among whom confusion was constant from the similarity 
of their leaders’ ensigns. So they were taken in hand and ordered 
and arranged, and then sprang into existence the gules and or 
and argent and sable, and the other Norman words that sound 
nowadays so rusty and uncouth, and, strange to say, have never 
been altered or modified. We do not know whether it says much 
or little for heraldry, but it is precisely to-day as it was at the 
beginning, and the famous roll of Caerlaverock, of the date of 
1300, is as perfectly intelligible as if the nobles whose arms it 
blazons had been laying siege to Chester only last month. By 
the end of the reign of Edward III. the science of heraldry was at 
its zenith. Of its decadence since it would be out of place for us 
to write. 

To the Crusades it is clear that we must look for the first real 
dignity of the flag, and to Coeur de Lion’s Crusade in particular, 
for his gave rise to more armorial bearings than have sprung from 
any other single cause whatever, not even excepting the Battle of 
Crecy. And not only are there more families bearing arms from 
merit achieved then, or assumed arms then, but families innu- 
merable, on engaging in the war, changed their devices for others 
more suited to the solemnity of the occasion. 

Now let us, having got so far, take the present royal standard, 
or, more correctly, banner, first hoisted on the Tower, January 1, 
1801, and consider how and of what it is composed. To describe 
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it heraldically, it is ‘ Quarterly: first and fourth, gules, three lions 
passant gardant, in pale, or, for England ; second, or, a lion ram- 
pant, gules, within a double tressure, flory counterflory of the last, 
for Scotland ; third, azure, a harp, or, stringed argent, for Ireland.’ 
The flag has been produced, we are told, in considerable contempt 
of heraldic rules, but assuredly, for all that, it excites no less 
obedience, enthusiasm, and respect. 

The three lions passant gardant in the first quarter for England 
are clearly, two of them, the lions of the Conqueror. Two lions 
only, in that fierce posture, indicate the shield, or flag, if we had 
one, of the years 1066 to 1154, when Henry II., who had married 
Eleanor in 1151 and came to the throne in 1154, added the lion of 
Guienne and Aquitaine to his paternal two, where they flourished 
their paws, like animal Sayers, from 1154 to 1299. In 1299 
Edward I. married Margaret of France, and with his three lions 
quartered her paternal arms of—azure, semée de fleur-de-lys, or ; 
for which field semée Charles VI. of France in 1380 substituted 
the three lilies only, adopted by our Henry V. on his accession to 
the throne, and placed in the first or honourable quarter, where 
they long remained. So the shield stood, so far as we know, with 
but slight variation, till the reign of James I., when the lion of 
Scotland and the harp of Ireland appeared, to which, in 1689, 
were added the arms of Nassau for William and Mary. In 1800 
England and Ireland were united, the fleur-de-lys relinquished, 
and the Hanoverian arms, since 1714 quartered, were placed on a 
shield of pretence, where they remained till 1837, when they 
were altogether removed, since, the Salique laws obtaining in 
Hanover, our present queen is precluded from inheritance. This 
is the royal standard, to be used only by the sovereign, and in- 
dicative only of the sovereign’s presence. When used by other 
members of the royal party, it is differenced—that is, touched by 
heraldry in such a fashion as to mark degree and distinction. 

There is another flag, not less dear than the royal banner— 
dearer perhaps, for the greater dangers it has run, the greater sights 
it has seen. The royal banner has scarcely done more, all its 
days, than float its lazy silken length in Windsor sunshine, or 
hang listlessly in fog over Buckingham Palace, while the Union 
Jack has been hurrying over breach and battlefield, hanging out 
defiance from shot-shattered residencies and over hasty redoubts 
of biscuit-tins. It seems cold to dissect heraldically so noble a 
possession, to talk of ‘ Azure: the saltires of St. Patrick and 
5—2 
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St. Andrew, quarterly per saltire, countercharged argent and gules,’ 
and so on. It recalls that horrible speech of Bazarof’s on the 
woman he admired—nay, loved—the Countess Odintsof, whose 
splendid figure he desired to see on the dissecting-table. What 
do ‘fimbriations of the second, surmounted by the cross of St. 
George for England of the third, fimbriated as the last,’ matter ? 
—when all that is needful for us to know is that that is the cross 
that was carried at Agincourt, and that the flag that waved behind 
the lines of Torres Vedras. Of the meaning of the word jack, by 
the way, there seems to be some doubt. By some it has been 
supposed to refer to James I. (Jacques), who, on April 12, 1606, 
added the cross of St. Andrew to the cross of St. George ; and by 
others to mean the jaque, the surcoat emblazoned with the cross. 
It has nothing to do with either. It is simply the flag flown on 
the jack-staff—the staff on the bowsprit—and, as such, is exclu- 
sively a ship flag. The national flag is the Union, not the Union 
Jack, and can on shore only be in strictness displayed from forts 
and other Government stations. It is formed, as is very well 
known, of the three crosses of St. George, St. Andrew, and St. 
Patrick ; the last was added on January 1, 1801. Curiously 
enough, on our copper coins the shield on which the hand of 
Britannia rests is incorrectly blazoned. The ensign is there made 
to appear as a single saltire, surmounted by a cross, and both fim- 
briated—that is, an ordinary or charge, edged or bordered all 
round, to prevent the unpleasant effect of colour on colour or metal 
on metal. In the case of the Exhibition medal of 1862 the in- 
accuracy is still more flagrant. The Union is there typified by a 
plain saltire, surmounted by a fimbriated cross. 

The French were far later than we in adopting personal 
colours; nor can they, to our mind, be really considered as pos- 
sessing a national flag, in the proper sense of the word, till to the 
red and blue of the City of Paris was added the white of the 
Bourbons, and they flew the tricolour. All other ensigns seem to 
us rather indicative of the caprice of the reigning monarch than 
the general sense of the nation. In the twelfth century, as we 
have said, the fleur-de-lys became peculiarly French and royal, 
and in 1223 Philippe Auguste powdered his white banner with gold 
fleurs-de-lys ; and again, a hundred years later, Charles VI. adopted 
a blue flag with a white cross—a cross as distinctive of their 
soldiery as the red was of ours. In the fifteenth century the flag 
had a blue field, not powdered with lilies but charged with three, 
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and was for the first time attached to the staff. From Francis I, 
to Louis XIV. the regimental colours [white, we suppose] bore 
arms and emblems selected by the colonels; the white flag, 
uncharged, was the personal and distinctive emblem of the colonel- 
general, was finally adopted by Louis XIV. himself, and became 
the king’s own flag. But then, white had been known as the 
royal colour since the days when the Protestants (who took it as 
an emblem of their superior purity) were joined by Henry III., an 
emblem that at the battle of Ivry in 1590 became, as the ensign 
of Henry IV., both royal and national, and so disposed of the old 
blue flag with the white cross. Till the revolution, whatever the 
flag, the lilies of France were the national emblem; then came 
the eagle of the republic and the empire surmounting the tri- 
colour. 1815 brought back the Bourbon white, and 1830 ousted 
it; and now it is clear that the national flag of France is the tri- 
colour, of which the disposition is, by law—the blue fixed to the 
staff, the white in the centre, and the red in the air. The Gallic 
cock of which one sometimes hears seems to have been a tem- 
porary caprice of Louis XIV. Of other national flags we shall 
reserve what we have to say till we come to consider the flags of 
the sea, the only part of our subject on which we have been for- 
tunate enough to discover any literature. As for royal banners, 
we have, we believe, said enough to show that the growth of them 
is not altogether easy to trace, nor satisfactory when traced; and 
as for the banner of the private individual, it is naturally so 
closely connected with his coat of arms that, given the one, you 
have the other. 

Now it is clear that no esquire could take a coat of arms before 
he had been made a knight, either a knight bachelor or a knight 
banneret, and to be made a knight, though he had no form 
of competitive examination to undergo, yet he had to perform 
certain offices of self-denial and lonely prayerful watchfulness not 
less trying, at any rate to him, than the study of fortifications to 
modern youth. To be made a knight banneret, and so rank 
above all except knights of the Garter, he must be so created by 
the sovereign himself, on the field of battle, beneath the royal 
standard displayed. He was called banneret, because his pennon— 
the little pointed flag he bore on his lance—had heen squared by 
the sovereign’s hands into a banner by having the points cut off, 
and on that banner he bore henceforth his coat armour—that is to 
say, the heraldic insignia embroidered on the surcoat worn over 
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the armour. The banneret is not to be confounded with the 
baronet, nor translated, as in old deeds it is often found, baronettus. 
The dignity, though a very high one, was never in England here- 
ditary, though in France it is believed so to have been. The 
order dwindled on the creation of baronets by James, and finally 
became extinct. The last created were Sir John Smith, knighted 
at Edgehill in 1642 for rescuing the king’s standard; and 
Admirals Pye and Spry, Captains Knight, Bickerton, and Vernon 
at a naval review in 1773. On the banner the knight bore his 
coat, arms simply, unsurmounted by the crest, and, as arule, without » 
the motto or war-cry. Round the crest, when he wore it, flaunted 
the mantle. You may see such now flourished round an alder- 
man’s helmet with all kinds of fantastic scroll work. The scroll 
work is supposed to represent the slashes and rents of the garment, 
the sword and spear thrusts to typify the dangers and fights 
the gallant wearer has figured in. And even to-day if you climb 
above the knights’ stalls in St. George’s at Windsor, where perch 
sword and helmet, mantle and banner, you will find it all nicked 
at the edges, brand-new as it is. The ducal owner has in all pro- 
bability never in his life been in greater danger than in the 
hunting field, but the ancient fiction survives, and the seam- 
stress’s scissors do what once the scimitar of the infidel and the 
spears of the Frenchmen did. This dislike to seeming too new, 
too recent—this desire of seeming to figure in ancient fights 
and dangers—does one not find it, too, in the undergraduate 
who breaks the boards of his new mortar, and the Rugby boy 
who buries his football cap, that by their disreputable appear- 
ance they may seem to have been in the more tussles and 
bullies ? 

Sometimes the knights wore little flags on their helmets, 
diminutives of the banner, whence they were transferred to the 
tops of their houses and became thevane. Even to them there is 
in heraldry a strict meaning attached, for no one has a right to a 
vane except those who, foremost at the escalade or assault, had 
succeeded in planting banner or pennon on the wall, or inside the 
breach. And so by observation you may learn how much of 
meaning there is in all that surrounds us, even in that which 
seems most trivial, most purely ornamental ; for the ornamental of 
to-day was the useful yesterday, as the hood of the bachelor of arts 
(if, indeed, that be ornamental) was once the collecting bag for 
the poor scholar. Excellent to know, so long as we offend not 
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others with our knowledge. For suppose we were to descend on 
a cheesemonger at Stamford Hill and demand of him the removal 
of his fine brass vane, seeing that he never scaled a wall, nor 
planted anything anywhere except hyacinths in his dining-room 
window, and ferns in his fernery; suppose we were to insist on his 
taking down his gable-end, his pediment, his fastigiwm, seeing 
that he has never rendered his country any signal service whereby 
alone he can by right deserve it, nor ever had such supreme god- 
like honour decreed him, as Cicero had, by universal vote. Suppose 
we were to point to the abject absurdity of the slashed mantle in 
his book-plates of Gibbon’s ‘Rise and Fall,’ and the impertinent 
impropriety of his ‘dexter hand holding a sword in pale argent, 
pommelled and hilted, or, piercing a man’s heart, proper,’ which 
can only mean that such have been granted him for distinguished 
valour in his sovereign’s service—as James VI. granted similar 
arms to Sir John Ramsay for the killing of Ruthven and his 
brother Gowrie, when they would have assassinated the monarch, 
Suppose, too, and we do not know that such suppositions are too 
many or improbable, suppose we were to jeer at the stucco griffins 
over his garden door, and inform him such supporters are restricted 
to peers of the realm and knights of the Bath; or suggest the 
removal of the sham battlements, which are the right only of the 
banneret. Suppose all this, what then do you suppose we should 
gain thereby, except an outburst of farce-like fury from the out- 
raged cheesemonger, and the withering contempt of the cheese- 
monger’s moiré antique wife? And yet all our objections in a 
court of chivalry, or chapter of the Heralds’ College, could be with 
ease made good. 

A very few more words on private and personal flags, and we 
have done with them. Banners and ballads are closely connected, 
as anyone who has any reading of them knows. The minstrel of 
the Rising of the North Countrie sings:— 

Now spreade thine ancyent, Westmorland, 

Thy dun bull faine would we spye; 

And thou, the Earle of Northumberland, 

Now raise thy half-moone upon hye. 
Ancient is a corruption of ensign, and came finally to mean the 
flag-bearer. ‘This is Othello’s ancient, as I take it,’ cries Gratiano, 
when Iago enters with the light and they discover Cassio lying 
wounded. And there is no doubt Ancient Pistol must himself 
have once carried the colours in some nobleman’s service 
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here, or as a mercenary in the Low Countries, till cowardice and 
drink got him broke. On many of the flags were the mottoes, 
the war-cries, the family slogan; of which, by the way, on the 
termination of the Wars of the Roses, there were so many, so 
fostering of partisanship and quarrel, that an Act was passed 
whereby it was made penal for any noble or villein to have any 
ery except The King! and St. George for England ! No one who 
respected himself would fight without arms or flag to distinguish 
him. ‘Then came the Duke Anthony of Brabant,’ writes St. 
Palaye, of the battle of Agincourt, ‘ who had been sent for suddenly 
by the King of France ; he arrived in extreme haste, and taking 
one of the banners of his trumpets and dividing it into two pieces 
he made of it a coat of arms.’ And, finally, there is in ‘Marmion’ 
so compact a mention of so many of the flags medizvally carried 
that we cannot do better than quote it :— 
Nor mark’d they less, where in the air 
A thousand streamers flaunted fair ; 
Various in shape, device, and hue, 
Green, sanguine, purple, red, and blue, 
sroad, narrow, swallow-tailed, and square, 
Scroll, pennon, pensil, bandrol, there 
O’er the pavilions flew. 
Highest and midmost was descried 
The royal banner, floating wide ; 
The staff, a pine-tree strong and straight, 
Pitch’d deeply in a massive stone, 
Which still in memory is shown, 
Yet bent beneath the standard’s weight, 
Whene'er the western wind unroll’d, 
With toil, the huge and cumbrous fold, 
And gave to view the dazzling field, 
Where, in proud Scotland’s royal shield, 
The ruddy Lion ramp’d in gold. 


III. 


The earliest use of the flag at sea was merely as a signal, 
waved to the right or left, without distinction of colour or na- 
tionality. Down to a comparatively late period it was not the flag 
but the figure-head that was the emblem, the carved image of the 
prow, of which Herodotus gives us an instance in the wild boar of 
the Samians, sawn off on defeat by the A¢ginetans and deposited 
in their temple of Minerva. No naval standards, similar to those 
we have written of in use on shore, have been discovered among 
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the Egyptians or Assyrians; either their sails were embroidered 
with different emblems, or flag-like streamers, something like the 
bargeman’s whiff, were displayed below the staff. The Romans 
had their rostra, as all the world knows ; among whom, markedly 
in consequence of their universal conquest on land, the art of 
naval war gradually died out, and, as Mr. Laughton writes (to 
whose lecture on the Heraldry of the Sea we are much indebted), 
‘any flags carried by ships, then, or for long after, were probably 
as mere ornaments, emblems of religion or superstition, of personal 
vanity or party triumph.’ 

We have lightly traced the influence of the Crusades on heraldry 
and soon the flag—influences as potent on sea as on land, possibly 
more so, for it is likely that on sea they were first at work, since 
it was not till the men were on board ship and set sail that diffi- 
culties and confusion would begin. For if there were several 
knights on board of one ship it was the rule that the flags of all 
were flown, or, if on active service, the flag of the chief admiral, 
together with her own particular ensigns, that is, of her own par- 
ticular saint and port. In fact, in very early times the sailor was 
far more a sailor of his port than of his country (witness the 
wars between the Cinque Ports and Normandy, whether there 
were wars between England and France or no; and the bloody 
fighting between the Cinque Ports and Yarmouth at the end of 
the thirteenth century); and in France, down even to the revo- 
lution, it is well known there were more flags of ports than of 
France ; while the free towns of Germany, till within the few last 
years, all flew their own. 

Now, on sea as on shore, the earliest form of the national 
flag was the cognisance of the chief or king, in proof of which 
we have already quoted the white horse of the Saxons and the 
raven of the Danes; and to account for our own St. George’s 
cross—which by the time of the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury and during the hundred years’ war was distinctly marked 
on the flags of English ships, and though borne with some indi- 
vidual cognisance was known and recognised as the badge of 
English nationality—to account for St. George’s cross we must 
look somewhere for the chief who originated it. It is impos- 
sible, says Mr. Laughton, to determine when the cross came to 
be accepted as the distinctive flag of England. There are, of 
course, the Crusades, when the cross as a military emblem first 
came into common use; but then, on the Bayeux tapestry, the ship 
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in which the Conqueror sails bears at the main a blue-bordered 
flag with a cross of gold, and one of the knights carries on his 
lance a pennon charged with a red cross, Whether this was the 
banner consecrated by the Pope and delivered to William is not 
easy to decide, but at least it is clear that the red cross as pecu- 
liarly English and the white as peculiarly French were not so con- 
sidered till much later ; not even in the days of Edward I. was St. 
George’s cross more prominent among our flags than those of St. 
Edmund or St. Edward the Confessor. From the time we were 
driven out of France till the reign of James I. there is at least 
no doubt that the English flag was a red cross on a white field. 
‘It was under this that the great seamen of Elizabeth’s time 
. traded, or explored, or fought ; it was this flag that Drake and 
Cavendish bore round the world, that Lancaster carried to the 
East Indies and Frobisher to the far North ; that flew triumphant 
against the Spaniards off Gravelines on July 29, 1588, or with 
less good fortune, though with not less glory, waved over the shot- 
torn wreck of the Revenge off Florez on September 1, 1591.’ 
The union with Scotland in 1606 put an end to the glorious reign 
of St. George, pure and simple, and then confusion begins again 
as to how and when the Union was flown, confusion which we have 
neither time nor patience to unravel. Sufficient to note that for 
the first time, in 1627, at the disastrous expedition of the Duke 
of Buckingham against the Isle of Rhé, our fleet was divided, in 
imitation of the Venetians and Genoese, into squadrons—the 
centre, or red; the van, or blue ; and the rear, or white—and each 
of these squadrons was again subdivided into three, commanded 
by an admiral, vice-admiral, and rear-admiral, carrying their distin- 
guishing flags at the main, fore, and mizzen top-gallant masthead. 
Each squadron, according to its distinguishing colour, carried an 
ensign having in the upper corner, next the staff, a white canton 
changed with St. George’s cross, but not joined with St. Andrew’s ; 
while the admiral commanding in the centre, and so commanding 
the whole fleet, flew not the red flag but the Union at the main. 
And so the usage continued till the days of the Commonwealth, 
when the Union flag was abolished, the Scotch cross expunged, 
and the St. George’s, as under the Stewarts, carried in a canton. 
The admirals flew the cross and the harp; that is clear from 
Blake’s fight with the Dutch off Portland in 1653, when, com- 
manding-in-chief on board the Triwmph, he flew the cross and 
harp at the main. At the Restoration the Union flag was again 
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introduced, and in May, 1707, when the political and constitutional 
union with Scotland took place, the ensign of English ships of 
war which had previously shown only the English cross in the 
upper canton next the staff, bore in that canton henceforth the 
union of St. George’s and St. Andrew’s crosses. We may add that 
the distinction of the red, white, and blue divisions was, after 
much long suffering (for it was nothing but a source of irregularity, 
confusion, and needless expense), abolished by Admiralty order of 
August 5, based on the order of the Queen in Council, dated 
July 9, 1864. In this it is ordered that :— 

Admirals, vice-admirals, and rear-admirals shall in future bear respectively 
a white flag with the red St. George’s cross therein at the main, fore, or mizzen 
top-gallant masthead. 

All Her Majesty’s ships of war in commission shall bear a white ensign with a 
red St. George’s cross and the Union in the upper canton. 
Ships and vessels employed in the public service are to fly the 
blue ensign; ships commanded by officers of the Royal Naval 
Reserve, and having one third of their crew men of the Reserve, 
may also fly it; yachts and others under special authority may fly 
distinguishing flags, but all other British ships are to fly the red 
ensign. And this order is still in force. 

With the beginning of the present century the cross of St. 
Patrick, as it is called, makes its appearance in our flag. Asa 
matter of fact, St. Patrick never had a cross; both this and St. 
Andrew’s are, Mr. Laughton thinks, nothing else than the sacred 
monogram devised by, or revealed to, Constantine the Great. 
The early Christianity of Ireland and the missions to Scotland 
may very well have adopted it and introduced it, where it is found 
in the first days of the Conquest in the arms of the Fitzgeralds. 
In 1719 it was flown as the flag of Ireland, though Ireland never 
had what could properly be called a national flag ; it was, however, 
sufficiently so to be acknowledged in 1801, and was combined 
with the white saltire already in the Union. 

It had been our wish to write something of other foreign flags, 
as we have briefly written something of the French ; of the castles 
and lions of Spain; of the crimson bars of Aragon, drawn by a 
king’s fingers in blood down the shield of the noble count of 
Barcelona, mortally wounded fighting against the Normans; of 
the red raguled saltire of Burgundy, carried over the Pyrenees by 
Charles V., and flown against us in the great galleys of the 
Armada; of the shields of the five Moorish kings overthrown in 
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Portugal by Count Alfonso, afterwards king, blazoned on the 
splendid flag that slowly pushed its way down the coast of Africa 
and led the van round the Cape to the Indies; of the orange 
colours of the Beggars, flown to the ery of Oranje boven !—Up 
with the Orange!—through the War of Independence, orange 
that afterwards flushed red in the brave battle light of De Ruyter 
aud the Tromps; of the black, yellow, and red of Belgium, once 
the badge of the Duchy of Brabant, in 1831 proclaimed the 
national flag; of the black and white of Germany, whose iron 
cross (the cross of the Teutonic order) dates with its colours from 
the closing year of the twelfth century, while the red flares back 
to the days of Charlemagne ; of the Danish emblem, spotless 
white and heaven-descended in answer to Waldemar’s prayer as 
he led his troops on to battle against the pagans of the Baltic; 
of the Russian standard, whose monstrous eagle bears in his left 
claw a chart of the Caspian, in his right of the Black Sea and the 
Sea of Azov, in his left beak the White Sea, and in his right the 
Baltic and the Gulf of Bothnia; of the Dukes of Austria, whose 
colours the empire bears, assumed as a party badge during civil 
war ; of the tricolour of Italy, devised for her by Napoleon on his 
declaration of the kingdom ; of the lion of St. Mark and the red 
cross of Genoa; and that cross, the ensign of the Knights of St. 
John, borne in its simplicity against the innumerable devices of 
the infidel Turk—crescents and stripes and stars, and naked arms 
that wave naked falchions. And, lightly crossing the Atlantic, we 
had meant to touch gently among the stars and stripes, the arms 
of Washington, as still they are to be seen in the church of his 
old home in Northamptonshire, and tell briefly how before the 
Declaration the elder flags carried the rattlesnake, Don’t tread 
on me! or the pine tree with its solemn motto, An Appeal to 
God! or the snake cut in eight parts, and Joi, or die! beneath ; 
and show how for each new State they added a star and a stripe, 
until, confusion arising, it was decreed that the number of stripes 
should be thirteen, with a star for every State in the Union ; and had 
hoped to say something of that short-lived flag of the Confederates 
that, brief as was their independence, yet was three times changed, 
flying at last in 1864 as white, with a red canton bearing a blue 
saltire edged with white, and charged with seventeen white stars ; 
of the many meaningless flags of South America, Brazil alone 
excepted, since she, among many other devices and very many other 
colours, bears the globe, the armillary sphere of Portugal, carried 
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once by Vasco de Gama and Prince Henry the Navigator ; and, 
farther still, of the Chinese, only yesterday in our heraldic state 
of six or seven hundred years ago, every chief with his own 
device, and only to-day dazing our European eyes with yellow, 
troubled with a many-coloured devil; of Japan, that land of the 
sun, whose dragon, since there is the true home of the luminary, 
strains to swallow it all his hideous length of crimson; it had 
been our wish, we say, to write more fully on all of these, and 
something as well of the use and custom of flags beyond their 
direct signification and nationality ; for there are the traditional 
methods of showing respect or disrespect, victory or defeat, dis- 
tress, mourning, and truce; but space presses and narrows on us, 
and with a brief reference to the flag in its purely modern and 
ornamental aspect we must conclude. 

The Exhibition of 1851, that was to inaugurate the new era 
of world-peace, for the first time introduced the flag in a new 
character. Then began the flagging of central avenues and side- 
courts, the trophies for bazaars, fétes, and fancy fairs; and then, 
too, when the powerful dramatic faculty of Dickens for the first 
time made theatricals fashionable, then, too, were seen pro- 
scenium and lecture-hall, galleries and columns flaunting with 
stars and stripes and tricolours, and double-headed eagles—in fact, 
nowadays we have no flag to speak of in any other than the 
decorative shape. If to-morrow we were to fight with France, 
we doubt if throughout the whole campaign one solitary Union 
would be visible. Soon there will be no more colours hanging in 
cathedral aisles, for nowadays they are never ventured near the 
fight—are, indeed, stored at home long before the fighting begins. 
And war, which has so fast been losing its pomp and pageantry, 
loses in its colours one feature the more. During the whole of 
the fighting in the Soudan the only touch of bunting visible was 
the small red flag carried by a military policeman after the 
general, to let the staff know his whereabouts. 

‘Up early, and to my office,’ writes Pepys. ‘ By-and-by we 
met on purpose to inquire into the business of flagmakers, where 
I am the person that do chiefly manage the business against 
them on the king’s part, and I do find it the greatest cheat that I 
have yet found, they having eightpence per yard allowed them by 
pretence of a contract, when no such thing appears; and it is 
threepence more than was formerly paid, and than I now offer the 
board to have them done.’ 
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Such were the flagmakers, or some of them, of August, 1662. 
If you go among them to-day, you find nothing of the greatest 
cheat about them. You find an affable crew, to take them on 
their sea side, who with equal fairness and frankness will sell you 
a tiny silk emblem for the Christmas cake, or a six-yard royal 
banner; or, if you possess a tower, storm and fine weather flags 
to let your friends know when you are at home. And in stock 
they keep not only the Chili flag for the latest man-of-war, the 
China dragon for Amoy, the Great Harry for the Trinity House, 
and the croupiers in the guise of priests that support the chequers 
of Monaco, but ‘Tit Bits’ in the most gigantic letters, and 
orphans clinging to widows’ skirts for the banners of coalheavers’ 
asylums, with the house in stucco behind, that dismal mixture of 
the barrack and the workhouse that such asylums affect. 

Down in the flagmaker’s room below he keeps his books of 
reference, books of heraldry, and mourning emblems, arms of all 
‘the City companies, eighty-seven of them; and in the corner the 
pale figure of Shakespeare, crossing his legs and touching his 
forehead, that was once on the top of the monument in the Albert 
Hall when the poet’s friends held a bazaar there in his name and 
honour. All round him are flags, rolled and tucked away in 
pigeon-holes, and different coloured buntings—yellow for quaran- 
‘tine, white for peace, red for war, green that once was the colour 
of the errant knight and now is the emblem of Ireland and hope, 
and blue for joy and noble descent. Framed against the wall are 
the burgees of all the yacht clubs and the flags of all nations, 
many incorrectly blazoned (blazon, from blasen, to blow, the 
herald’s announcement of the knight’s distinctions)-—there never 
yet was a flag chart entirely correct; and a letter from the consul 
of some South American republic, pointing out differences in the 
flag that have lately arisen owing to revolution. Upstairs there are 
flags printed and flags sewed, and at the end of the long room an 
artist is putting the last touches toa mysterious banner of masonry, 
something for a lodge, that looks like a view into a catacomb of 
black and white marble. In that long workshop, oppressive with 
paint odours and the flare of gas, of the fast-falling winter day, all 
the city banners have been painted—the mysterious Loriners or 
bit-makers, the Pewterers, the Bowyers, Poulters, Painter-stainers, 
Pattern-makers—all those absurd old commonwealths whose hub 
is the Lord Mayor in his gingerbread coach ; and, among them, 
putting dandy touches on the helmet, there is a man at work on 
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the crest of the latest knight of the Garter, whose brass plate of trés 
puissant et tres noble seigneur is produced for our wonderment. 
Vanities, dead and alive, disused and yet ever new. Here is the 
hatchment (achievement once) of a nobleman who married his 
housekeeper, to invent whose arms gave the College work for a 
month ; and here’s the resurgam of a spinster, with her poor little 
knot of ribands at the top; and here are all the devices of the 
ancient proctors of Doctors’ Commons, dark and wormy ; and the 
tin coronet of the dead duke of Albany, and the pantomime sword 
and banner of an old Garter knight, and, on top of a cupboard, 
wooden crests and battered helmets and banners for school feasts, 
that only want painting to be as good as new. 

You may know an emperor by his banner, for it is six feet 
square, and a king by his, for it is five. A prince or a duke is one 
foot less; and a marquis, an earl, a viscount, baron, knight, or 
banneret, only a poor three. There they all lie, ready for the next 
brewer or contractor, raised to the peerage, to take his choice from. 
And among them, one of the old packet flags, a galloping post- 
man blowing a horn; a Union made for a Scotchman with the 
St. Andrew’s cross in the first quarter; corsair flags of skulls and 
bones for boys; the flag of the Georges, with the Hanover horse 
rearing on a shield of pretence; colonial ensigns, with all their 
fruitful emblems of maple leaves and wheat; regimental colours 
for new corps raised atthe Cape; and Temperance banners of the 
finest silk at a guinea a yard. May is the month when all these 
splendours blossom best. Then are heard the thunder of the big 
drum and the blare of the cornet, and then are seen the ashpole 
unsteadily balanced, and the streamers clasped of the total 
abstainer in red and blue and gilt. 

And now what remains to say? What aspect of the flag is 
there that in some fashion we have not considered? Hark! hark! 

From the river, noiseless highway, comes a solemn note, no 
tread of horses, tramp of armed men, no roll of heavy funeral car, 
but the muffled mournful shuffling of the oar, the trail of the 
black barges, and there in the midst floating towards the cathedral 
the sombre catafalque that prisons the clay of Nelson. 

It is Thursday, January 9, 1806, and they are taking to his 
home the hero of Trafalgar. See, there are the row-boats of the 
river fencibles, and the gun-boats with the ‘ Victory’s ’ seamen in 
black neckhandkerchiefs, black stockings, and crape round the 
arm, and the swathed banner of emblems borne by Hardy, and the 
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banner of the Bath by Sir Francis Laforey. And up the long aisle 
the heralds carry the mighty sailor’s shield and crest, targe and 
sword, gauntlet and spurs. 

But a few weeks later and with not less majesty Pitt is borne 
to the Abbey. His great heart is broken and stilled, and lo! on 
the banner Britannia weeps for him. “Tis the very same they: 
carried for his father, the great earl. There were a vast number 
of banners and escutcheons used for Chatham, say the old records, 
ordered at the expense of the Wardrobe; and Hayes Church, in 
Kent, was all draped and hung with his devices. The service over, 
only the organ complaining mightily still, Garter proclaims the 
dead man’s style and dignities, the earl’s officers break their 
staves, tipped with silver and furled with sarcenet, and give the 
pieces to Garter, and he throws them into the grave. 

Statesman or warrior, the end is alike for each, poet or divine, 
and all we who did our best in so many different ways lie side by 
side in the great temple of reconciliation ; and the actor is at rest 
next us, we who never in life ventured near the playhouse, the 
actor in whose bright eyes the footlights mirroring once showed 
tears or laughter, hate, despair, and love. The last time they saw 
him !—and now, how they weep as they crowd into the narrow 
room where, cold under the majesty escutcheon, sleeps the brilliant 
faculty of Garrick. On a winter’s afternoon moves the long pro- 
cession, winding through the thronged Strand, in and out among 
the great actor’s audiences, silent now. The lights are extinguished 
in that dark room on the Adelphi terrace, in the house where his 
widow lived on after him for more than forty years. The room 
was never opened till she died, and then from out the dust of more 
than forty years rose a blinding cloud of moths— Motley is the only 
wear !—and the insects were gorged with it. 





